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THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  WAR 

'Acting  President,  Alexander  J.  Burrowes,  S.  J. 


HE  present  closing  exercises  have  more  than  ordinary 
significance  for  both  the  future  and  the  past.  The 
great  war  that  has  just  ended  brought  home  to  us 
many  lessons,  as  great  wars  usually  do;  I  will  men- 
tion a  few  that  pertain  to  colleges  and  universities. 
All  of  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  hasty  mobilization 
of  our  forces  proved  conclusively  the  great  lack  of 
college  training  in  the  United  States.  The  war  that 
we  were  called  upon  suddenly  to  wage  was  a  war  altogether  un- 
heard of,  a  war  in  which  all  the  sciences  were  focused ;  a  war  that 
required  the  help  of  all  the  great  minds  in  the  country ;  it  was  a 
war  that  required  all  the  great  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
world,  and  looking  about  for  men,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
marked  deficiency  of  college  men;  that  deficiency  could  not  be 
supplied  in  a  night,  hence  there  was'  a  defect  in  that  part  of 
the  service,  and  the  United  States  should  do  what  it  can  to 
remedy  that  defect.  We  have  learned  by  painful  experience  and 
great  cost  the  need  of  college  men,  college  trained  men  in  this 
country,  and  this  will  soon  make  some  years  of  college  training 
necessary  to  the  civil  service.  In  the  industries  too,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  training.  When  we  come  to  meas- 
ure our  brains  against  the  organized  brains  of  the  European 
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countries,  we  shall  have  to  effect  a  greater  efficiency  in  educa- 
tion. 

No  matter,  my  friends,  what  form  of  government  we  may 
have,  it  will  be  necessary  at  all  times  for  us  to  see  that  our  coun- 
try claims  first  rank,  not  only  in  material  prosperity,  and  ma- 
terial grandeur,  but  also  in  education,  and  it  is  today,  the  brains 
of  one  nation  against  the  brains  of  another  nation,  and  brains 
will  have  the  mastery,  and  no  Russian  protelariat  can  ever  com- 
pete with  the  organized  brains  of  European  countries. 

The  war  brought  out  another  lesson,  namely,  that  the  power 
of  enduring  hardship  and  suffering  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  moral  life  that  we  have  led.  This  has  been  preached 
through  the  war  in  a  sermon  that  no  other  sermon  could  dupli- 
cate, and  besides  that,  we  noticed  also  that  the  religious  element 
in  man,  although  dormant  for  a  time  always  shows  itself  in  times 
of  distress,  and  consequently,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  moral 
effect  of  religious  training  upon  our  youths.  Although  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  Protestant  chaplains,  I  may  say,  so  far  as  the 
Catholics  are  concerned,  that  the  fervor  and  devotion  shown  in 
the  trenches  and  on  the  battle  fields  show  the  effect  of  their  re- 
ligious training. 

There  is  also  another  lesson  in  the  revelation  of  heroism  of 
the  American  soldier.  This  was  not  altogether  new  to  us,  for 
those  who  knew  the  American  soldier  expected  much  of  him,  but 
even  they  were  amazed  at  the  fact  that  so  vast  a  body  of  men 
could  be  collected  from  every  walk  of  life  and  transformed  as  it 
were  by  magic  into  a  soldier  who  would  bear  the  brunt  of  battle 
no  matter  how  hellish  it  was  waged.  When  the  history  of  the 
war  is  written,  it  will  be  said  that  the  American  private  soldier 
with  his  initiative,  with  his  intelligence,  with  his  resourcefulness, 
with  his  bravery,  led  the  way  and  stemmed  the  tide  of  battle,  and 
won  the  victory.  They  sought  the  opportunity  to  fight  with  an 
impulsiveness  that  is  of  the  American  spirit,  and  they  exposed 
themselves  recklessly  perhaps  but  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier. 
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Just  as  in  the  Colonial  war,  just  as  in  the  Civil  war,  so  in 
this  great  world  war,  the  agonies  of  the  nation  revealed  the 
friends  and  foes  of  our  form  of  government.  We  need  not  look 
entirely  to  the  immigrant  just  coming  to  this  country  to  find 
those  who  wTere  against  the  government.  It  was  found  that  even 
native  born  Americans,  even  those  holding  chairs  in  the  great 
universities  and  colleges  of  this  country,  those  occupying  places 
of  influence  on  papers  and  magazines,  were  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  were  endeavoring  to  make  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  but  a  mock- 
ery. Fortunately,  the  war  came  and  prevented  the  dissemina- 
tion of  this  poison  from  having  its  deadly  effect,  but  we  may 
now  look  for  this  onslaught  to  be  renewed,  and  it  behooves  the 
presidents  of  universities  and  the  instructors  and  professors  in 
our  universities  to  see  to  it  that  these  ideas  are  not  inculcated  in 
the  minds  of  the  students,  and  that  no  false  doctrine  is  put  forth. 

This  war  also  brought  out  the  great  loyalty  of  the  student 
body  of  the  United  States  toward  the  country.  The  call  to  arms 
found  no  more  ready  response  in  any  of  the  pursuits  of  life  than 
among  the  student  body  of  this  country.  According  to  statistics 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  enrolled  from  the  universities 
and  colleges,  and  out  of  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
six  thousand  gave  up  their  young  lives  for  their  country,  and  I 
may  be  excused  if  I  speak  with  pardonable  pride  of  the  great 
part  that  Creighton  University  took  in  the  war.  The  number 
that  Creighton  sent  was  almost  fourteen  hundred.  In  looking 
over  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  New  York  Times  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  from  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  coun- 
try, I  find  the  position  of  Creighton  University  was  quite  envi- 
able. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the  part  that  they 
played,  let  me  mention  some  details.  From  the  College  of  Law, 
the  faculty  sent  one ;  students  sixty-eight ;  the  alumni  and  former 
students  one  hundred  and  fifty-five.  From  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, faculty  twelve;  students,  ninety-seven;  alumni  and  former 
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students,  two  hundred  and  sixty-three.  From  the  College  of 
Dentistry,  faculty,  two ;  students,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
alumni  and  former  students,  fifty-nine.  From  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  faculty,  one;  students,  twenty-nine;  alumni  and 
former  students,  fifty-five.  From  the  College  of  Arts,  faculty, 
five;  students,  two  hundred;  alumni  and  former  students, 
two  hundred  and  five.  From  the  High  School,  fifteen 
students,  and  from  the  alumni  and  former  students,  seventy- 
five.  The  total  is  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  Dis- 
tributed according  to  offices,  Colonel,  one;  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
one;  Majors,  eight;  Captains,  seventy;  Lieutenants  in  the 
Navy,  sixteen;  Lieutenants  in  the  Army,  three  hundred 
and  forty;  sergeants,  forty-five;  Corporals,  twenty.  A 
total  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-five;  Chaplains,  four;  men, 
twenty-seven.  Cited  for  bravery  or  promotion  or  decoration, 
eleven.  I  think  that  we  have  indeed  the  right  to  be  proud  of 
the  record  of  Creighton  University. 

Returned  soldiers  have  been  met  at  the  depot.  They  have 
been  dined  and  feted  and  met  with  the  most  royal  reception,  and 
they  have  deserved  it,  and  I  think  it  is  pardonable  and  fitting  that 
we  should  dwell  with  a  little  more  loving  remembrance  on  those 
that  have  been  one  of  us ;  while  we  all  love  and  appreciate  every 
American  soldier,  those  who  went  from  Creighton  University 
were  a  part  of  us ;  they  have  been  with  us  from  time  to  time  be- 
tween these  walls,  and  so  today,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  should 
honor  those  who  are  not  coming  back  to  us.  Hence,  we  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  inscribe  upon  the  program  the  names  of  our 
honored  dead,  and  I  will  request  you  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
those  dead  who  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  country  in  the  time 
of  its  sore  distress,  that  you  stand  while  the  names  are  being 
read. 

(Entire  audience  stood  during  the  reading  of  the  following 
names) : 

Barrett,  David  Dean,  Arts. 

Bohan,  William,  Arts. 
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Boucher,  Albert,  D.  D.  S.  1912. 

Connell,  Robert,  A.  B.  1912,  Lieutenant. 

Connelly,  James  F.,  LL.  B.  1913,  Lieutenant. 

DeLanney,  Emil,  L.  M.  D.  1905,  Major. 

Fetterman,  Albert  D.,  LL.  B.  1912,  Major. 

Flaherty,  William  J.,  A.  B.  1914. 

Flanery,  Jack,  Arts. 

Gauvreau,  Albert,  Ph.  G.  1915,  Sergeant. 

Holbrook,  Cyril,  Arts. 

Kelley,  Harold,  "Putt"  Arts. 

Lundgren,  Alex.  F.,  M.  D.  1904,  Lieutenant. 

McCabe,  John,  Dentistry,  1920. 

McGuiggan,  Eobert  F.,  LL.  B.  1917,  Lieutenant. 

Moredick,  Clifford,  Law,  1915. 

Muller,  Julius  F.,  Law,  1915. 

0 'Toole,  John  L.,  High  School. 

Rosenwald,  John  P.,  M.  D.  1910,  Lieutenant. 

Schleick,  Edward  H.,  Dentistry,  1920. 

Seybert,  Frank,  Arts. 

Shillington,  Waldo  E.,  Law,  1918,  Lieutenant. 

Sim,  Frank  R.,  D.  D.  S.  1916,  Lieutenant. 

Stillman,  Walter  T.,  Law,  1916,  Lieutenant. 

Tillman,  Cornelius  M.,  High  School,  1914,  Corporal. 

Tobin,  Paul,  A.  B.  1912.  ' 

Wall,  Leo  N.  Law%  1915,  Lieutenant. 

Allow  me  to  quote  in  closing  the  American  poet,  Joyce  Kil- 
mer, on  those  who  laid  down  their  life  in  France.  He  expressed 
himself  in  this  verse  in  words  that  would  be  endorsed  by  these 
whose  names  I  have  just  read: 

"What  matters  death,  if  Freedom  be  not  dead. 

No  flags  are  fair,  if  Freedom's  flag  be  furled. 
Who  fights  for  Freedom  goes  with  joyful  tread 

To  meet  the  fires  of  hell  against  him  hurled. 
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And  has  for  Captain,  Him,  whose  thorn-wreathed  head 
Smiles  from  the  cross  upon  a  conquered  world. 

There  is  on  earth  no  worthier  grave 

To  hold  the  bodies  of  the  brave, 
Than  this  place  of  pain  and  pride 

Where  they  nobly  fought  and  nobly  died. 

Never  fear,  but  in  the  skies 
Saints  and  angels  stand,  smiling  with  their  holy  eyes, 

On  this  new-come  band. 

And  up  to  Heaven's  doorway  floats,  from  the  wood 

Called  Rouge  Boquet,  a  delicate  cloud  of  bugle  notes  that 

Softly  say,  "Farewell,  Comrades  true,  born  anew,  peace  to  you." 
Your  souls  shall  be  where  heroes  are,  and  your  memory  shine, 

Like  the  morning  star,  brave  and  dear  shield  us  here, 
Farewell !" 
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ADDRESS  TO  GRADUATES 

•Edward  P.  Smith,  LL.  B. 
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HAD  figured  for  a  number  of  days  on  the  pleasure  of 
attending  these  commencement  exercises  this  morn- 
ing and  on  the  pleasure  that  would  be  derived  from  sit- 
ting in  the  audience  and  listening  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  know  how  disap- 
pointed this  class  and  their  friends  are  that  the  dis- 
tinguished guest  cannot  be  here,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  my  embarrassment  and  reluctance  to  come 
here  this  morning  are  only  equalled  by  your  disappointment  in 
not  having  the  Senator  here.  I  am  not  here  to  take  his  place, 
not  here  to  try  and  fill  his  place,  but  I  am  here  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  to  have  a  heart  to 
heart  talk  with  the  members  of  these  classes,  with  these  young 
men  and  young  women  who  are  going  out  from  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, and  yes,  to  have  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  their  parents 
and  friends  also. 

And  first,  let  me  say  to  these  young  men  and  this  young  lady 
— I  don't  know  whether  there  is  more  than  one  or  not,  but  that 
one  no  doubt  equals  all  the  rest— that  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
fact,  not  only  of  having  successfully  completed  your  course  here, 
but  also  upon  the  responsibility  that  is  today  conferred  upon 
you.  This  day,  I  know,  has  been  looked  forward  to  by  you  with 
great  anticipation,  and  I  trust  that  the  splendor  of  the  day  is  in- 
dicative of  the  splendid  future  that  is  before  all  of  you.  I  don't 
have  many  gray  hairs  and  there  is  nothing  about  me  that  calls  for 
special  veneration,  but  it  is  said  that  one  hundred  years  com- 
prises three  generations,  and  if  so,  at  the  risk  of  placing  myself 
in  the  class  of  "has  beens"  let  me  say  to  these  law  students  here, 
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that  it  was  just  thirty-four  years  ago  this  month  that  I  received 
the  same  sort  of  diploma,  although  not  from  this  same  institution, 
and  took  the  same  oath  of  office.  So  you  see  I  have  completed 
my  generation.  That  doesn't  mean  that  I  am  ready  to  quit,  or  to 
join  the  amalgamated  order  of  has  beens,  but  it  does  mean  that 
I  have  lived  through  one  generation,  and  that  you  young  men 
are  starting  on  another  one.  I  think  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
this  generation  through  which  I  have  lived  has  been  the  most 
remarkable  this  world  has  seen  since  the  dawn  of  the  Christian 
Era.  There  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it  in  the  history  of 
all  the  world.  During  that  period  of  time,  I  think  the  world  has 
seen  the  greatest  advancement  in  science,  in  mechanics,  in  new 
and  unheard  of  methods  of  transportation,  especially  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  aeroplane,  the  greatest  improvement  along  the 
line  of  communication,  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph,  the 
greatest  improvements  and  inventions  that  have  been  accomp- 
lished in  ten  times  that  length  of  time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
I  think  I  may  say  that  the  same  advancement  has  been  made 
in  education.  Why,  more  money  is  expended  in  the  cause  of 
education,  in  the  building  of  splendid  schools,  universities  and 
colleges,  and  more  money  has  been  expended  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, in  the  building  of  churches,  in  the  building  of  hospitals, 
and  all  of  those  things  that  tend  toward  the  advancement  of  the 
welfare  of  the  family  and  the  home,  than  in  any  other  like  period 
of  time  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  looked  almost  as  though 
we  had  reached  the  time  which  had  been  promised  to  us,  of 
" peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men,"  and  then  during  the 
time  that  you  have  been  enrolled  in  this  University  for  work,  we 
heard  the  thunder  of  battle  begin  to  roar,  and  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  earth  tremble,  and  there  were  times  when  it  seemed 
that  the  very  hand  of  Omnipotence  was  paralyzed.  All  this  has 
happened  during  the  generation  through  which  I  have  lived,  and 
now  you  young  men  are  going  out  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  gen- 
eration, to  take  up  your  work  in  the  world,  your  part  in  the 
world's  work. 
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There  are  two  great  problems  that  confront  you,  and  it  is 
only  right  to  demand  of  you  that  you  assume  your  part  of  the 
burden  of  solving  them.  One  of  them  is  whether  or  not  the 
world  can  now  provide  a  means  of  settling  her  controversies  by 
peaceful  methods,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  to  call  again  upon  the 
best  blood  of  the  best  manhood  of  the  world  to  fight  for  it.  The 
other  great  problem  that  confronts  us,  and  which  I  hope  you 
young  men  will  be  prepared  to  do  your  part  towards  solving, 
(and  this  is  one  of  the  hardest  conditions  that  confront  us  today) 
is  whether  we  can  be  as  great  in  times  of  peace  as  we  have  been 
in  times  of  war. 

You  know  we  read  a  great  deal  these  days  about  that  word 
re-construction.  I  don't  like  that  word  and  I  don't  use  it  very 
often.  Keconstruction  means  that  something  has  broken  down, 
gone  to  pieces,  and  you  have  got  to  build  it  up  anew.  It  is  not 
true  that  anything  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  it  is 
not  true  that  anything  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  has  broken  down 
or  gone  to  pieces  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  morally,  socially,  in- 
dustrially, commercially  or  otherwise.  But  it  is  true  that  be- 
cause of  the  changes  brought  about  by  this  great  world  war 
through  which  we  have  just  passed  successfully,  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  conditions  with  which  we  have  never  before  been 
confronted,  and  we  have  got  to  adjust  ourselves  to  these  changed 
conditions. 

Europe  has  been  entirely  revolutionized  by  this  war  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  governmentally,  geographically,  industrially, 
financially,  morally,  socially  and  otherwise.  The  geography  of 
Europe  that  we  studied  and  with  which  we  are  somewhat  fa- 
miliar, has  gone  into  the  discard  and  will  not  be  the  geography 
of  the  future.  We  all  realized  a  year  ago  today,  that  when  this 
war  was  done,  either  Germany  would  be  the  dominant  factor  of 
the  world,  politically,  commercially  and  financially,  or  the  United 
States  would  be  the  dominant  factor  of  the  world,  looked  up  to 
by  the  people  of  the  entire  world.  As  a  result  of  this  war,  the 
United  States,  in  whose  business,  in  whose  prosperity,  in  whose 
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activities,  you  young  men  are  now  to  become  a  part,  is  recog- 
nized by  all  the  people  of  the  world  as  the  beacon  light  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  we  are  the  dominant  factors  of  the  human 
race. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  great  world  war 
or  the  causes  that  brought  about  this  great  change.  We  all  feel 
the  same  about  the  combination  of  greed,  avarice,  selfishness  and 
religious  intolerance  that  brought  it  about,  and  I  think  we  may 
boil  it  down  into  one  word  and  call  it ' '  Kaiserism. ' '  All  Europe 
suffered,  dynasties  went  into  the  discard,  thrones  trembled  and 
crowns  became  a  drug  on  the  second  hand  market  because  of 
Kaiserism.  It  lead  to  their  downfall.  The  Czar  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias  reigned  and  had  reigned  in  one  line  of  succession  for  six 
hundred  years  possessing  almost  unlimited  power  because  of  this 
Kaiserism  of  power,  until  his  people  would  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  the  Czar  became  a  wanderer  among  his  people  and  the  place 
of  his  grave  is  today  to  the  world  unknown.  The  Kaiserism  of 
power  could  not  even  guarantee  him  an  honorable  burial  place 
among  his  own  people. 

Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  conceived  the  idea  that  he  had  a 
grievance  against  little  Serbia.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  as  a 
military  autocrat  he  had  the  power,  that  he  was  much  stronger 
than  little  Serbia,  and  so  he  struck  at  Serbia  through  the  Kaiser- 
ism of  power.  As  a  result,  today  the  great  empire  of  Austria- 
Hungary  has  fallen  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg  is  for  rent. 

The  German  Emperor  dreamed  the  dream  of  world  domin- 
ion, and  he  is  not  the  first  man  to  dream  that  mad  dream.  Cae- 
sar, Napoleon  and  Alexander  dreamed  the  same  sort  of  dream, 
and  they  came  to  the  same  end.  He  thought  he  saw  the  day  when 
all  the  people  of  all  the  nations  would  do  him  homage  and  his 
word  would  be  law  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  had  become 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Kaiserism  of  power,  and  it  took  the 
best  blood  of  ten  million  of  the  young  men  of  the  world  to  break 
that  Kaiserism  of  power;  but  it  has  been  broken,  and  in  his  iso- 
lated retreat,  he  reads  with  consternation  of  the  peace  terms  that 
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are  being  imposed  upon  his  defeated  people,  and  he  trembles  lest 
the  vengeance  of  an  outraged  world  be  visited  upon  him  the  same 
as  upon  any  other  criminal.  These  are  examples  of  the  Kaiser- 
ism  of  Power. 

Now,  I  don't  think  that  we  need  have  any  fear  in  this  coun- 
try of  an  exercise  of  this  Kaiserism  of  power,  for  with  our  fre- 
quent elections,  our  short  term  of  office,  and  the  power  of  recall, 
the  American  people  will  see  to  it  that  no  public  official  whether 
he  be  President,  Governor  or  Mayor,  will  long  represent  them  if 
he  attempts  to  exercise  the  Kaiserism  of  power.  But  let  me  say 
this  to  you  young  men  and  to  their  parents,  their  families  and 
friends  who  are  assembled  here  this  morning,  that  there  may  be 
another  species  of  Kaiserism  equally  obnoxious  and  equally 
dangerous.  I  think  we  have  had  at  times  and  may  have  again 
influences  detrimental  and  destructive  to  the  industry  and  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  in  what  I  may  call  the  Kaiserism  of 
wealth. 

I  think  that  is  the  great  question  which  confronts  you  young 
people  who  are  going  out  into  the  world  today.  It  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  the  production  of  wealth.  I  believe  that  people  are  enti- 
tled to  produce  just  as  much  wealth  as  they  can.  There  is  no 
prejudice  in  this  country  against  anything  because  it  is  big. 
Henry  Ford  makes  more  automobiles  than  any  other  man  but  he 
is  the  greatest  friend  of  the  common  people.  He  pays  the  big- 
gest income  tax  of  any  man  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  but 
he  is  so  democratic  that  he  was  the  preferred  candidate  of  one 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  for  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States.  We  have  no  prejudice  against 
any  business  because  it  is  big,  but  we  do  have  a  prejudice  against 
the  Kaiserism  of  wealth  and  we  want  to  democratize  wealth,  and 
that  is  the  problem  that  confronts  you  young  men  and  which  you 
should  be  prepared  to  meet. 

You  ask  me,  what  do  you  mean?  We  have  had  institutions 
in  this  country  which  recognized  no  law,  whose  managers  recog- 
nized no  rights  except  the  rights  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
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whose  Board  of  Directors  recognized  the  rights  of  no  one  except 
the  stockholders.  They  said  to  the  employees  who  were  the  back- 
bone of  the  establishment,  "if  you  don't  like  your  employment 
or  your  working  conditions,  quit;''  to  the  public  they  said,  "the 
public  be  damned."  That  is  the  Kaiserm  of  wealth  rather  than 
the  Kaiserism  of  power. 

This  Kaiserism  of  wealth  while  claiming  the  right  to  organ- 
ize itself,  denies  the  right  to  those  whose  labor  makes  the  wealth, 
to  organize.  The  men  whose  capital  consists  of  their  dollars  get 
together  and  organize,  get  together  for  a  common  purpose,  and 
we  call  it  a  corporation.  The  men  whose  capital  consists  of  their 
strong  right  arms  and  the  skill,  get  together  and  organize  and  we 
call  it  a  union.  The  representatives  of  wealth  sanction  the  com- 
bination of  the  dollars,  but  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  com- 
bination of  the  men.    That  is  the  Kaiserism  of  wealth. 

Some  of  you  are  saying,  I  believe  that  Smith  is  a  socialist 
and  that  he  is  talking  socialism  to  these  young  men.  I  have  no 
patience  with,  much  less  do  I  endorse  the  doctrines  of  the  mod- 
ern socialist,  no  sir.  His  views  are  against  constitutional  gov- 
ernment such  as  we  enjoy.  His  views  are  detrimental  to  con- 
stitutional government,  but  let  me  say  to  you  that  the  chaos  of 
socialism  is  the  by-product,  if  not  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Kaiserism  of  wealth.  I  don't  want  to  see  this  coun- 
try afflicted  with  the  chaos  of  socialism,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
that  if  the  time  comes  when  we  permit  the  Kaiserism  of  wealth, 
the  reaction  will  be  the  chaos  of  socialism.  When  Europe  revolt- 
ed against  the  Kaiserism  of  power,  they  had  Bolshevism.  In 
the  study  of  physics,  you  young  men  learned  that  when  the  pen- 
dulum is  drawn  way  to  one  side,  and  then  loosed,  it  does  not  stop 
when  it  gets  to  the  center  of  gravity,  but  goes  way  to  the  other 
side.  When  the  heel  was  raised  from  the  neck  of  the  peasants  of 
Russia  and  Southern  Europe,  they  did  not  stop  when  they  got  to 
democracy,  but  went  way  out  to  Bolshevism,  and  so  you  cannot 
expect  to  have  a  reign  of  the  Kaiserism  of  wealth  in  this  coun- 
t  ry,  and  then  when  you  break  it,  that  it  will  stop  on  the  democ- 
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racy  of  business.  No  sir,  it  will  continue  to  go  to  the  chaos  of  so- 
cialism ;  that  will  be  the  result.  And  I  can  make  no  greater  or 
better  appeal  to  these  young  men,  these  graduates,  who  are  now 
going  out  into  the  world  to  take  their  part  in  society,  in  business, 
in  the  professions,  in  the  affairs  of  government,  than  to  appeal 
to  you  to  stand  against  this  Kaiserism  of  wealth,  and  in  the  name 
of  God,  protect  us  from  the  chaos  of  socialism. 

I  believe  in  the  organization  of  capital ;  I  believe  in  big  busi- 
ness. I  believe  in  corporations.  I  think  they  tend  to  reduce  the 
unit  of  cost,  but  I  also  believe  in  the  Union  of  Labor.  I  think 
both  have  their  just  place  in  the  world,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  you  young  men  who  are  going  out  into  the  business  world, 
must  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other.  Both  have  their 
place  in  society  and  the  rights  of  both  should  be  recognized.  I 
think  we  have  a  fearful  and  a  terrible  illustration  of  the  results 
of  the  chaos  of  socialism  as  a  reaction  from  the  Kaiserism  of 
power  in  the  conditions  in  Southern  Europe  today. 

I  think  I  speak  truthfully  when  I  say  that  Russia  today  pre- 
sents the  greatest  tragedy  of  the  human  race.  It  has  never  been 
parallelled  in  all  history.  Here  we  have  a  helpless  people  that 
ought  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  earth.  Why,  the  extent  of  their 
dominion  is  such  that  the  human  mind  can  hardly  comprehend  it. 
You  will  understand  my  statement  when  I  say  that  the  size  of 
Russia  is  twice  that  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Alaska  and 
England  with  Germany  and  France  thrown  in.  Its  population, 
while  not  definitely  known  as  they  have  no  such  method  of  count- 
ing as  we  have,  is  between  two  and  three  hundred  million,  two  or 
three  times  that  of  the  population  of  this  country,  and  its  pro- 
duction is  not  exceeded  any  place  on  earth.  Its  minerals  exceed 
those  of  this  country ;  its  forests  contain  sixty-two  per  cent  of  all 
the  hard  wood  in  the  world.  Its  grains  are  beyond  all  compari- 
son. The  fertility  of  its  soil  compares  only  with  that  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  valley  in  this  country.  They  should  be 
among  the  greatest  people  on  earth,  if  not  the  greatest.  They 
have  everything  to  make  them  the  greatest  people  on  the  earth. 
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There  was  a  time  when  Odessa  in  Southern  Europe  was  the 
greatest  export  wheat  port  in  the  world.  We  think  we  ship  a 
great  deal  of  wheat  from  New  York,  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans, 
and  we  do,  but  there  have  been  years  when  the  exports  from 
Odessa  were  greater  than  from  any  of  those  places,  but  today, 
the  Russians  are  without  a  government,  no  law  and  order,  no 
protection  for  the  lives  and  property  of  its  people.  Chaos  instead 
of  law,  and  the  whole  race  a  seething  mass  of  people  without  re- 
spect for  law,  for  property,  for  human  life,  not  even  for  the 
sacredness  of  the  family  relation  and  the  home. 

And  let  me  admonish  you  that  socialism  inevitably  leads  to 
the  destruction  of  the  family  relation.  Any  people  who  deny 
you  the  right  to  own  your  own  home,  the  people  who  would  so- 
cialize property,  would  also  socialize  the  family  relation,  and 
when  you  destroy  the  home  and  take  from  a  man  the  right  to 
own  the  roof  under  which  his  family  lives,  then  you  deny  him  the 
right  to  have  a  family  and  to  claim  his  family.  Russia  has  gone 
to  pieces  by  reason  of  this  chaotic  condition  and  respects  neither 
the  man,  property,  or  the  family  relation.  I  don't  know  what 
is  going  to  be  done  in  Russia.  I  don't  undertake  to  say,  but  I 
think  I  speak  truthfully  when  I  say,  that  if  one  or  ten  men  would 
appear  at  the  table  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  say  that  we 
come  as  representatives  of  the  Russian  people  and  are  pre- 
pared to  speak  for  them,  they  would  be  welcomed.  That  con- 
ference would  be  glad  to  have  Russia  represented ;  they  would  be 
glad  to  see  at  that  peace  table  a  representative-  of  the  two  hun- 
dred odd  millions  of  people.  Russia,  because  of  disrepect  for 
law,  because  of  her  lack  of  unity,  has  become  the  Grethsemane  of 
the  civilized  world. 

You  ask  me,  do  we  have  to  fear  that  in  this  country?  I  say, 
yes.  I  think  this  question  goes  to  the  class  that  I  sometimes  term 
the  apostles  of  destruction.  In  Europe,  you  find  the  Bolshevists 
and  in  this  country,  you  find  the  I.  W.  W.  's.  One  is  just  as  de- 
structive and  just  as  ruthless  as  the  other.  They  may  differ  in 
degree,  but  not  in  kind.    I  say  to  you  young  men  who  are  going 
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out  to  take  your  places  in  business,  in  the  professions  and  in 
society,  the  great  paramount  duty  that  rests  on  you,  is  to  see  that 
the  Bolshevism  of  Russia  does  not  become  the  Bolshevism  of 
America.    Its  tendencies  are  destructive. 

You  noticed  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  forbade,  as  your  Mayor, 
the  meeting  of  the  I.  W.  W.'s  in  this  city.  I  forbade  them  to 
spread  their  pernicious  doctrines  here,  and  I  was  criticized  for 
denying  the  freedom  of  speech,  but  I  said  to  the  Chief  of  Police, 
arrest  them  and  throw  them  in  jail  until  we  can  see  who  they  are. 
He  did  arrest  some  of  them  and  from  the  person  of  one  of  them 
he  took  the  pamphlet  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  It  is  headed 
"I.  W.  W.  songs/ '  and  it  says,  "This  is  issued  to  fan  the  flames 
of  discontent. ' '  What  do  they  want  to  fan  the  flames  of  discon- 
tent for?  You  fan  the  flames  in  order  to  make  them  burn  hot- 
ter. Why  do  you  want  to  fan  the  flames  of  discontent,  but  to 
destroy.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  such  a  doctrine.  I  was 
criticized  for  my  action  in  this  matter  by  some  of  those  of  my 
own  political  belief,  but  I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  seek 
to  fan  the  flame  of  discontent  against  this  government,  for  which 
the  best  blood  of  the  best  young  manhood  of  this  country  was 
willing  to  be  spent  in  the  last  few  months,  and  many  of  them  did 
give  their  lives, — many  of  them  from  Creighton  University. 

Are  we  going  to  let  this  sort  of  men  fan  the  flames  of  dis- 
content against  our  government,  after  the  best  men  of  the  coun- 
try, have  been  willing  to  offer  up  their  lives  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world?  I  am  not  a  pessimist.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate 
result,  because  there  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
when  the  best  young  men,  the  educated  young  men,  the  thinking- 
young  men,  were  not  willing  to  give  their  lives  to  protect  our  in- 
stitutions and  to  fight  for  the  right,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  I 
don't  think  Eussia  was  beaten;  Russia  could  not  have  been  beat- 
en by  Germany,  but  Russia  went  to  pieces  because  of  the  cancer 
within.  I  have  no  fear  for  us  of  enemies  from  without.  If  we 
ever  have  trouble  in  America,  it  will  be  because  of  the  cancer 
within,  and  I  appeal  to  you  young  men  to  go  out  in  the  world 
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and  not  only  remove  the  cancer  from  the  physical  body,  but  also 
from  the  body  politic.  This  duty  does  not  rest  on  any  one  class, 
or  any  one  faith  but  on  every  person  in  the  nation. 

From  this  county,  we  sent  fifteen  thousand  boys  to  war.  It 
was  my  privilege  as  mayor  of  the  city  to  bid  Godspeed  to  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  these  boys.  Do  you  know  where  we  got 
them?  We  did  not  get  them  in  any  one  place  or  from  any  one 
class  of  people,  or  from  any  one  nationality.  They  came  from  all 
the  people.  They  came  from  the  stockyards.  They  came  from  the 
smelter ;  they  came  from  the  railroads ;  they  came  from  the  busi- 
ness houses ;  they  came  from  the  law  offices ;  they  came  from  the 
best  families  in  Omaha,  and  we  got  together  fifteen  thousand 
of  the  best  blood  in  Douglas  County,  and  when  I  had  them  in 
front  of  the  Court  House  to  wish  them  Godspeed,  I  did  not  say 
to  the  Jew,  go  over  there,  and  to  the  Protestant,  you  take  this 
place,  or  to  the  Catholic,  that  is  your  corner  over  there.  I  spoke 
alike  to  the  Jew  and  Gentile,  Protestant  and  Catholic.  We  recog- 
nized no  religion  and  no  creed;  they  were  as  one  man  and  they 
went  forth  as  one  man.  More  than  that,  when  they  were  in 
foreign  lands,  they  fought  together  and  they  died  together  for 
this  country. 

That  is  the  way  we  fought  and  won  the  war.  If  we  were 
willing  to  do  that  in  times  of  war,  don't  you  think  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  settle  our  problems  here  together  in  times  of  peace? 
Ought  we  not  to  be  just  as  united  in  our  effort  to  uphold  our  in- 
stitutions in  this  country  which  the  boys  fought  and  died  for,  as 
they  were  in  the  war? 

I  think  this  war  went  a  long  way  towards  removing  little 
petty  grievances  and  prejudices  that  existed  between  people  of 
different  religious  affiliation.  If  we  had  attempted  to  win  the 
war  by  taking  people  of  one  faith,  we  would  have  lost  it.  During 
the  war,  we  submerged  ourselves.  We  buried  our  animosities ; 
we  forgot  our  differences  of  race  and  creed.  Can  we  not  be  as 
great  in  times  of  peace  as  we  were  in  times  of  war? 

You,  young  men,  who  received  your  diplomas  here  today 
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will  be  largely  responsible  for  the  future.  Our  country  was  es- 
tablished 150  years  ago,  and  during  that  period  we  have  had 
fifteen  years  of  war  and  the  balance  was  peace.  We  have  had 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  our  people  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
when  we  raised  an  army  for  this  war,  it  was  only  5  per  cent  of 
our  people.  Most  of  us  belong  to  that  95  per  cent.  I  think  that 
the  difference  between  the  German  philosophy  and  the  American 
philosophy  may  be  found  in  these  words  of  an  American  philoso- 
pher " Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war." 
Germany  said  that  might  was  right.  Germany  knew  no  victories 
except  those  won  upon  the  battle-field,  no  honor  save  by  the 
sword.  We  don't  believe  in  that.  If  that  were  true  where  would 
be  the  honors  for  your  father  and  mother.  There  were  no  wars 
in  their  generation.  Where  would  be  the  honors  for  me.  I  did 
not  get  into  a  uniform.  Are  there  no  honors  for  us  ?  Yes.  Where 
are  they?  Not  on  the  battlefield  for  I  pray  to  God  that  none  of 
us  will  again  know  that  horror.  Not  by  the  sword.  We  don't 
know  how  to  use  it  and  don't  want  to  learn.  Where  are  the  hon- 
ors for  these  young  men  and  this  young  lady?  I  feel  that  your 
honors  will  be  numerous  and  great  and  that  they  will  be  along 
peaceful  pursuits.  I  pray  that  they  may  be.  If  the  result  of  this 
war  has  been  to  democratize  society,  to  do  away  with  the  doc- 
trine that  might  makes  right,  and  if  we  are  to  benefit  by  it,  we 
must  apply  it  from  within,  among  our  own  people. 

If  this  war  has  democratized  our  industries,  you  who  are  go- 
ing out  into  the  world  to  do  the  world 's  work  must  maintain  the 
equilibrium,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  contention  and 
strife  among  our  own  people,  the  cancer  from  within.  If  you 
can  keep  free  from  religious  prejudice  and  intolerance,  if  you 
can  keep  down  the  Kaiserism  of  wealth  so  that  the  pendulum  will 
not  swing  to  the  chaos  of  socialism,  and  give  the  democracy  of 
business  a  chance,  when  you  have  completed  your  generation  as 
I  have  mine,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  "Peace  has  her  vic- 
tories no  less  renowned  than  war. ' ' 
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0  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  conditions  and 
^     I     work  in  France  in  general  that  we  will  tell  only  condi- 
tions that  came  directly  under  our  own  observation, 
and  work  we  actually  saw  accomplished. 

Upon  arriving  in  France  early  in  September, 
1918,  we  were  sent  almost  directly  to  St.  Etienne  in 
the  Department  of  the  Loire,  and  remained  there  un- 
til the  closing  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  in  April,  1919.  In  this  department,  which  cov- 
ered a  territory  about  35x75  miles,  there  was  estimated  to  be 
about  50,000  refugees.  St.  Etienne  is  called  the  Pittsburgh  of 
France  because  of  the  extensive  mining,  manufacturing  and  mu- 
nition industries  at  that  place.  It  is  much  smaller,  however, 
having  a  population  somewhere  between  200,000  and  250,000.  A 
very  strange  condition  here,  however,  existed,  as  with  the  dirt 
of  coal  mining  and  steel  work,  it  is  the  center  of  the  ribbon  and 
velvet  industry  of  the  world,  some  20,000  ribbon  looms  operating 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city. 

The  influx  of  refugees  here  was  probably  in  excess  of  other 
territories  on  account  of  the  industrial  conditions  which  gave 
employment  to  all  who  were  able  to  work.  A  large  percent- 
age of  these  refugees,  of  course,  were  children.  The  medical 
work  here  had  been  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M.  B.  Smith,  of 
Wausau,  Wisconsin,  with  the  assistance  of  Drs.  Ida  Shields,  Ar- 
lington, New  Jersey,  and  J.  W.  Cason,  Tampa,  Florida. 

The  idea  of  the  American  Red  Cross  was  not  only  to  give 
immediate  relief  to  those  needing  it,  but  to  do  some  work  which 
would  have  permanent  results.    In  France,  as  a  whole,  we  found 
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sanitary  conditions  very  bad,  a  lack  of  proper  hygiene  and  a  fear 
of  fresh  air  which  was  pathetic.  In  1914  St.  Etienne  had  between 
eighty  and  ninety  physicians.  In  the  fall  of  1918  there  were  sev- 
enteen, and  these  with  a  population  several  thousand  larger  than 
it  had  been  previously.  The  medical  care  of  the  refugees  became 
almost  exclusively  a  problem  for  the  American  Red  Cross  to  han- 
dle. There  was  so  much  acute  illness  among  the  children  that  a 
hospital  became  imperative,  so  the  American  Red  Cross  inter- 
ested some  of  the  most  influential  people  of  St.  Etienne  in  the 
project,  and  they  agreed  to  furnish  the  building  for  a  permanent 
hospital  if  the  Red  Cross  would  equip  it. 

A  former  Girls '  School  was  purchased.  It  had  been  heated 
entirely  by  fire  places,  the  buildings  were  not  modern  as  to  lights 
and  plumbing,  and  when  we  did  get  in  our  plumbing  there  were 
no  sewer  connections  so  a  septic  tank  had  to  be  built.  It  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  conceive  at  the  beginning  the  trouble  we  would 
have  in  getting  supplies  and  equipment.  We  had  to  purchase 
wherever  it  was  possible.  Part  of  our  heating  plant  came  from 
Switzerland,  and  much  of  the  material  had  to  be  hauled  on  cam- 
ions. This  work  was  going  on  during  the  fall  offensive  and  it 
was  impossible  to  get  shipments  on  the  French  railways.  We  did 
not  get  the  hospital  operating  until  after  the  Armistice,  but  the 
needs  did  not  decrease  for  months  after  that. 

One  thing  which  very  gravely  disappointed  us  was  our  in- 
ability to  co-operate  with  the  French  physicians  in  any  marked 
degree.  Whether  it  was  lack  of  understanding  on  our  part,  or 
failure  to  comply  with  some  of  their  traditions,  we  did  not  know 
until  we  found  they  were  unable  to  co-operate  with  one  another. 
Physicians  in  France  do  not  give  their  time  to  charitable  institu- 
tions and  hospitals  as  is  done  in  this  country.  They  demand  pay 
for  all  work  done. 

While  working  on  the  hospital  we  had  opened  a  children's 
dispensary  in  addition  to  adult  dispensaries  already  operating. 
Our  average  in  this  was  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cases  a  day, 
and  would  have  been  many  more  had  it  been  possible  to  take  care 
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of  them.    Of  course,  the  greatest  problem  was  one  of  nutrition, 
as  food  was  comparatively  short  and  very  expensive. 

The  next  class  of  cases  in  number  was  skin  conditions  due  to 
lack  of  cleanliness  more  than  anything  else.  I  believe  we  are  safe 
in  saying  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  children  coming  to  the  dis- 
pensary were  tuberculous.  Many  of  these,  of  course,  were  not 
active,  but  the  enormous  number  of  active  cases  of  tuberculosis 
was  beyond  any  conception  of  anything  we  had  ever  gotten  be- 
fore. With  the  fear  of  fresh  air  and  the  inability  to  keep  these 
children  in  bed,  the  lack  of  sunshine  and  extreme  amount  of  rain, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  were  located  in  the  mountains, 
made  the  treatment  of  these  cases  very  unsatisfactory.  How- 
ever, those  who  could  receive  anything  like  appropriate  treat- 
ment re-acted  very  well.  From  having  eaten  raw  food  and  food 
obtained  from  sources  not  overly  clean,  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  children  had  marked  intestinal  conditions.  Outside  of 
these,  of  course,  every  nature  of  ordinary  diseases  of  children 
came  to  the  dispensary. 

The  appreciation  of  the  people  for  the  work  done  there  was 
beyond  bounds.  It  was  pathetic  at  times  to  have  children  come 
in  with  bouquets  or  only  one  or  two  flowers  for  which  they  had 
spent  a  whole  forenoon  hunting,  thinking  it  would  liven  up  the 
dispensary  or  would  make  some  one  of  the  workers  there  a  lit- 
tle more  cheerful. 

As  soon  as  the  hospital  was  open  we  sent  all  cases  which 
could  not  receive  proper  care  at  home,  so  far  as  possible,  into  the 
hospital.  One  thing  we  did  not  have  to  contend  with,  and  that 
was  the  quibbling  and  fault  finding  of  parents  such  as  we  often 
find  in  private  practice.  Every  mother  seemed  to  appreciate 
that  we  were  doing  what  we  at  least  thought  was  best  for  her 
child,  and  consented  readily.  Only  one  case  was  removed  from 
the  hospital  against  our  will,  and  that  case  was  hopeless  and  the 
mother  wished  to  have  the  child  at  home  for  the  rest  of  its  life. 

The  French  physicians  have  been  very  negligent,  in  our 
opinion,  in  the  matter  of  tonsil  and  adenoid  cases.    Unless  a  ton- 
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sil  is  so  big  that  a  child  cannot  swallow,  they  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  remove.  Even  tonsils  so  diseased  that  a  child  could 
hardly  eat  were  often  left  in,  saying  it  was  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  swab  out  the  throat.  As  it  became  time  to  send  the 
children  north  we  operated  a  lot  of  these  cases,  in  actual  number 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  Of  these  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  cases  only  five  had  to  stay  in  the  hospital  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  see  these  chil- 
dren come  back  to  the  dispensary  a  week  or  two  later  with  in- 
creased color,  increased  appetite,  and  in  every  way  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  previous  to  their  operation.  Tuberculosis 
of  the  bones  was  very  common.  Tubercular  spines,  knees,  hips 
and  ankles  were  a  daily  occurrence. 

Our  hospital  was  fully  equipped  in  every  way  except  an 
X-Ray  outfit.  We  had  a  well  equipped  laboratory  with  every- 
thing necessary,  and  fortunately  one  of  our  nurses  was  an  ex- 
pert laboratory  worker,  and  while  we  were  extremely  rushed 
for  time,  every  case  was  given  the  full  benefit  of  a  thorough  ex- 
amination. In  the  hospital  we  had  three  American  nurses,  four 
French  Sisters,  who  were  to  take  up  the  management  of  the 
hospital  on  our  leaving  and  who  wished  to  get  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  American  methods  during  our  stay,  and  sufficient  French 
aids  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  was  surprising  to  us  to  see  the 
enthusiasm  and  willingness  with  which  these  girls  took  up  the 
work,  many  of  them  being  from  well-to-do  French  families.  Of 
course,  this  was  entirely  contrary  to  French  customs,  as  in 
France  it  is  usually  considered  that  a  nurse  is  not  on  a  par  with 
other  respectable  girls.  They  are  very  much  looked  down  upon 
as  a  whole.  Practically  all  of  these  girls  had  had  some  educa- 
tion in  English,  so  that  most  of  our  work  could  be  carried  on  in 
English.  Some  of  them  were  always  around  to  act  as  interpret- 
ers if  it  became  necessary  to  work  with  people  having  no  Eng- 
lish education.  During  our  stay  in  France  few  of  our  workers 
learned  enough  French  to  carry  on  a  conversation.    We  felt  that 
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our  time  could  be  more  profitably  spent  doing  work  than  study- 
ing the  French  language. 

After  the  hospital  which  contained  one  hundred  beds  was  in 
operation,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  Committee  an  endow- 
ment was  raised  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  hospital,  and  the  city 
was  interested  to  the  extent  of  paying  four  francs  a  day  for  each 
city  case  sent  in  to  the  hospital.  In  this  way  the  hospital  was 
assured  a  permanent  income,  and  we  are  hoping  will  be  continued 
indefinitely,  and  that  is  the  assurance  of  those  who  are  now  look- 
ing after  it. 

The  general  American  Red  Cross  relief  work  outside  of  the 
medical  can  hardly  be  estimated,  and  cannot  be  understood  by 
any  one  who  did  not  come  directly  in  contact  with  it.  Our  ware- 
houses at  St.  Etienne  often  contained  from  $50,000  to  $75,000 
worth  of  supplies,  that  is,  furniture,  bedding,  clothing  and  food. 
Families  coming  in  would  be  supplied  with  bed  and  bedding,  a 
table,  a  small  cupboard,  a  knife,  fork  and  spoon  and  a  tin  plate 
for  each  member  of  the  family,  and  three  or  four  absolutely 
necessary  cooking  utensils.  If  they  had  any  money,  or  obtained 
work  so  they  were  making  anything,  they  were  asked  to  pay  a 
small  amount  on  this,  as  they  were  given  to  understand  that 
everything  they  paid  would  help  some  one  else  and  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  pauperize  these  peo- 
ple. 

The  result  of  all  this  relief  work  on  the  military  side  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  In  one  week  we  were  able  to  send  back 
to  the  fighting  line  ten  French  soldiers  who  had  refused  to  go 
back  on  account  of  the  condition  of  their  family,  but  immediately 
on  their  receiving  help  from  the  Red  Cross  and  our  assurance  of 
its  continuing,  they  quickly  went  back  to  their  commands.  Many 
of  these  men  had  charges  of  desertion  hanging  over  them,  but  we 
were  able  to  get  these  annulled  by  explaining  the  conditions 
under  which  they  had  stayed  home. 

The  morale  of  the  French  people  and  the  French  army  was 
very  materially  affected  by  the  relief  work  given  by  the  Ameri- 
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can  Red  Cross.  We  feel  that  the  work  done  in  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  France  was  one  of  the  big- 
gest things  accomplished  during  the  whole  war,  and  that  our  re- 
sults have  not  stopped  with  the  termination  of  the  war,  but  that 
in  years  to  come  France  will  be  benefitted  by  the  work  in  the  im- 
proved health  there. 
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WITH  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
CORPS  IN  FRANCE 

#Dr.  Wm.  A.  Jack,  A.  B. 
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T  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that  I  attempt  to  re- 
cord for  the  Chronicle  a  summary  of  my  experiences 
with  the  Armies  abroad  during  the  World  War.  So 
much  has  been  written — so  much  has  been  said  about 
the  many  phases  of  the  war  by  those  whose  training 
fits  them  to  speak  with  authority  that  there  seems  lit- 
tle left  to  say  except  whatever  may  be  found  of  inter- 
est in  one 's  personal  contact  with  it. 
War  was  declared  on  April  5,  1917.  The  last  week  in  April 
the  British  and  French  war  missions  arrived  in  Washington. 
One  of  the  first  requests  made  by  Colonel  Goodwin,  Medical 
Chief  of  the  British  mission  was  that  the  United  States  lend 
medical  officers  to  the  Royal  Army  Medical  corps  for  duty  with 
the  British  armies  in  the  field.  He  explained  that  practically  the 
whole  of  the  British  medical  profession  had  been  mobilized  for 
three  years,  that  the  tremendous  casualties  of  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  in  the  summer  of  1916  had  cost  them  many  medical  lives, 
and  that  the  civilian  population  in  England  was  at  that  time  suf- 
fering acutely  because  nearly  all  the  doctors  were  away.  Ameri- 
can replacements,  it  was  pointed  out,  would  relieve  the  shortage 
of  medical  men  in  England  and  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  field. 
This  agreement  was  concurred  in  by  our  Surgeon  General  and 
it  was  decided  that  1,000  United  States  surgeons  should  be  sent 
to  the  British. 

On  May  3rd  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  was  asked  to  sup- 
ply ten  medical  officers  to  go  with  the  first  group  to  the  British.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  the  list  and  we  were  ordered  to  re- 
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port  in  Washington,  the  morning  of  May  5th,  where  we  found 
awaiting  us  an  order  directing  our  embarkation  on  the  S.  S.  "  Or- 
duna, ' '  sailing  from  New  York  on  May  7th.  It  was  quick  work. 
We  were  all  short  of  uniforms  and  other  equipment  and  the  48 
hours  grace  between  our  being  mustered  into  service  and  our  de- 
parture from  New  York  was  one  wild  scramble  for  a  minimum  of 
kit.  We  all  managed  somehow  to  equip  ourselves  and  reach  the 
boat  two  hours  before  she  sailed  though,  in  retrospect,  the  ways 
and  means  that  enabled  us  to  make  it  seem  inexplicable. 

On  the  "Orduna"  we  found  Dr.  George  Crile  of  Cleveland 
with  a  group  of  medical  men  and  nurses  from  the  Lakeside  Hos- 
pital bound  on  the  same  mission  as  ourselves.  The  departure 
of  the  "Orduna"  was  not  unlike  that  of  any  big  liner  in  peace 
times  despite  the  fact  that  she  had  that  day  become  a  transport. 
The  docks  were  jammed  with  people  and  in  one  little  group  was 
Mrs.  W.  B.  McElroy,  of  Baltimore  and  Providence,  who  has  long 
been  a  mother  to  the  Catholics  working  at  Johns  Hopkins  and 
who  had  made  a  special  trip  to  the  boat  to  wave  us  a  last  good- 
bye. At  noon  we  weighed  anchor  and  moved  down  the  bay  on  the 
great  adventure — with  the  ship's  band  playing  its  liveliest  and 
the  dock  one  mass  of  waving  handkerchiefs. 

The  trip  on  the  ' '  Orduna ' '  was  pleasant  and  uneventful.  We 
had  good  weather  during  the  ten  days  voyage  and  we  saw  no  sub- 
marines. The  "Orduna"  had  been  in  service  all  during  the  war. 
I  had  returned  on  her  myself  in  the  spring  of  1916 — and  though 
she  had  several  times  been  attacked,  her  clever  skipper,  Captain 
Taylor,  had  each  time  manoevured  her  to  safety.  One  incident 
of  the  voyage  deserves  recounting.  We  entered  the  danger  zone 
on  the  morning  of  May  16th  and  deck  gossip  had  it  that  we  were 
to  pick  up  our  convoy  at  10  a.  m.  that  morning — however,  no 
convoy  appeared.  Shortly  before  luncheon  Captain  Taylor  came 
in  the  smoking  room  and  quietly  asked  if  any  Americans  present 
knew  any  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Destroyer  "Wads- 
worth."  Dr.  Plass  replied  that  he  knew  the  paymaster  of  the 
"Wadsworth"  whose  name  was  White.     Nothing  more  was 
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thought  of  the  incident  until  a  couple  of  hours  later  when  the 
Wadsworth  appeared  off  our  starboard  bow.  It  seems  that  the 
Wadsworth  had  been  sent  as  our  convoy  and  had  missed  us 
at  the  rendezvous.  She  was  the  first  American  destroyer  to 
ever  convoy  a  British  ship,  and  having  missed  us  she  wirelessed 
the  Orduna  asking  for  our  position,  explaining  that  she  had  been 
sent  to  convoy  us  in.  In  reply  to  her  request  for  our  position, 
Captain  Taylor,  thinking  the  message  might  be  the  decoy  of 
hostile  submarine  wired,  "What  is  the  name  of  your  pay- 
master ?"  and  promptly  received  the  answer  "White. "  He  then 
gave  our  position  and  two  hours  later  the  Wadsworth  met  us 
and  zig-zagged  back  and  forth  across  our  bow  until  we  docked 
in  Liverpool. 

We  landed  in  Liverpool  the  afternoon  of  May  18th  and 
stopped  overnight  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel.  The  following 
morning  we  left  by  special  train  for  London  and  were  there  six 
days.  We  were  most  kindly  received  by  representatives  of  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  and  during  our  time  in  London  were 
presented  at  Court  to  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Princess  Mary 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  ceremony  stands  out  in  memory 
as  one  of  our  most  pleasant  experiences.  We  were  invited  to  pre- 
sent ourselves  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  morning  of  May  22 
and  on  our  appearance  were  ushered  into  a  small  arbor  in  the 
court  yard.  A  few  minutes  later  the  royal  party  appeared  and 
Surgeon  General  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  presented  each  of  us  to  their 
Majesties,  who  shook  hands  and  chatted  in  the  most  informal  and 
friendly  fashion  imaginable.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  reception 
the  King  read  us  a  short  address  of  welcome  to  which  Sir  Alfred 
Keogh  responded  and  the  ceremony  ended. 

London  gave  us  our  first  inkling  of  what  war  really  meant. 
The  city  was  without  lights  at  night  because  of  the  frequency  of 
air  raids,  and  in  the  day  time  the  military  dominated  everything. 
On  the  Strand,  in  Picadilly,  on  the  Embankment,  in  fact  every- 
where one  turned  were  thousands  of  men  in  his  Majesty's  uni- 
form. 
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There  were  many  maimed  and  crippled  soldiers  hobbling 
about  with  canes  and  crutches  and  from  them  we  learned  many 
things  about  the  life  in  France  that  stretched  before  us.  London 
during  the  war  time  was  distinctly  gay.  The  theatres  always 
brilliant,  outdid  themselves  and  their  productions  were  designed 
to  entertain  soldiers  home  on  leave  rather  than  to  supply  a  se- 
dative to  the  tired  business  man.  As  a  result  good,  clean,  whole- 
some comedies  predominated  and  the  theaters  were  always 
packed.  A  little  personal  contact  with  people,  however,  soon 
made  us  realize  that  the  gayety  was  superficial,  and  we  soon 
found  out  that  even  as  early  as  May  1917  there  was  hardly  a 
family  in  all  England  that  had  not  lost  a  member ;  hardly  a  man 
we  passed  on  the  street  who  had  not  lost  a  son  or  brother  or  at 
least  a  near  relative  in  France. 

Our  five  days  in  London  passed  very  quickly,  trips  to  West- 
minister abbey,  the  Tower  of  London,  Whitehall,  the  various 
museums,  mingled  with  visits  to  the  theatre,  gave  us  a  very  profit- 
able as  well  as  pleasant  time.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  we  en- 
trained for  Southampton  from  which  port  we  embarked  that 
evening  on  the  Hospital  ship  "Western  Australia.' '  We  crossed 
the  channel  to  Havre  and  then  at  high  tide  went  on  up  the  Seine 
to  Rouen,  where  we  debarked.  We  came  to  Rouen  unannounced. 
This  lovely  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  ever  associated  with 
the  tragic  history  of  Jeanne  d'  Arc  was  during  the  war  a  large 
British  base,  the  site  of  twelve  large  base  hospitals,  a  tremendous 
training  camp  and  a  large  replacement  depot.  We  reported  here 
as  replacements  and  for  several  days  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
for  assignment  to  duty.  During  this  time  we  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  wonderful  old  cathedral  with  its  massive 
Gothic  towers,  the  Tour  Jeanne  d'  Arc,  where  the  maid  of  Or- 
leans was  held  a  prisoner  awaiting  her  death,  and  finally  the  old 
market  place  in  which  she  was  burned  at  the  stake.  A  beautiful 
bronze  tablet  marks  the  latter  spot  and  before  it  were  great 
clusters  of  flowers  which  we  were  told  were  renewed  practically 
every  day  by  the  devout  French  people.    And  all  through  France 
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we  found  this  touching  devotion  to  Jeanne  d'  Arc.  Every  town, 
no  matter  how  small,  had  its  statue  to  Jeanne,  her  figure  was 
prominent  in  every  church  and  cathedral  and  she  stands  unques- 
tionably first  among  the  saints  and  heroes  of  France.  One  finds 
her  influence  in  France  today  most  lofty  and  inspiring.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  visit  the  little  chapel  in  Domrhemy,  her  birth- 
place, where  throughout  the  war  French  maidens  prayed  for 
their  soldier  sweethearts,  the  magnificent  cathedral  erected  in 
her  honor  at  Orleans,  or  the  shell  of  the  once  most  beautiful  ca- 
thedral at  Rheims  in  front  of  which  her  equestrienne  statue 
stood  for  four  years  unscarred  by  the  German  shell  which 
wrecked  everything  around  it,  without  being  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  her  influence  in  France.  It  was  to  Rheims  that  she 
took  the  Dauphin  to  be  crowned  King  of  France  after  the  French 
victory  at  Orleans,  and  it  was  in  Rheims  that  her  statue  stood 
untouched  during  fours  years  of  furious  bombardment.  Jeanne 
d'  Arc  is  more  than  a  saint  in  France,  she  is  a  great  political 
figure  and  represents  to  every  Frenchman,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic,  the  union  of  the  small  duchies  and  principalities  that 
made  France  a  nation.  George  Washington  united  thirteen 
colonies  and  made  them  the  United  States.  Jeanne  d'  Arc  was 
the  influence  that  united  France  and  we  find  that  she  means  to 
France  exactly  what  Washington  stands  for  to  us — national 
unity  and  patriotism. 

To  resume  our  story  we  waited  in  Rouen  for  orders  assign- 
ing us  to  duty  and  they  came  on  May  30th.  My  good  friends  Drs. 
Colston  and  Bayne-Jones,  were  ordered  to  report  to  divisions  in 
the  second  British  army  while  I  was  sent  to  the  Chief  of  the  medi- 
cal services  in  Boulogne  the  base  of  the  British  Army  operating 
in  Flanders.  It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  briefly  sketch  the 
British  plan  of  caring  for  their  wounded.  In  June  1917  the  Brit- 
ish had  five  field  armies  in  France,  each  army  being  composed 
of  three  corps  of  three  divisions  each.  The  British  divisions  had 
three  brigades  of  infantry,  each  comprising  three  battalions 
(3000  men)  and  one  brigade  of  field  artillery.   The  division  was 
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the  tactical  mobile  unit  and  consisted  of  about  12,000  effectives. 
Medical  detachments  consisted  of  those  attached  (1)  to  batal- 
ions  (2)  to  divisions  (3)  to  armies  and  (4)  to  Bases.  With  each 
battalion  was  a  medical  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  care  for  the 
battalion  sick  and  in  action  to  dress,  care  for  and  evacuate  the 
wounded.  Back  of  the  Battalion  Doctor  was  the  field  ambulance, 
the  unit  that  came  to  the  front  line  dressing  stations  and  carried 
away  the  wounded  by  ambulance  to  the  Casualty  Clearing  Sta- 
tions, modern  hospitals  only  a  few  miles  from  the  front  lines. 
From  the  Casualty  Clearing  Stations  wounded  were  evacuated 
to  Base  Hospitals  by  train.  There  were  three  field  ambulances 
to  a  Division,  one  for  each  Brigade.  It  was  for  work  in  Casualty 
Clearing  Stations,  field  ambulances  and  with  battalions  that  we 
had  been  loaned  to  the  British  and  during  our  time  with  them  we 
all  served  in  all  three  capacities.  Some  weeks  after  my  arrival 
in  Boulogne  I  joined  the  8th  British  Division,  being  first  a  mem- 
ber of  the  26th  Field  Ambulance  and  later  Medical  Officer  of  the 
2nd  battalion  of  Devons.  The  eighth  division  was  in  reserve 
during  the  battle  for  Messines  Ridge.  It  soon  after  took  a  sector 
in  front  of  Ypres  along  the  Menin  road  and  in  front  of  Ypres  it 
remained  all  summer,  fighting  bitterly  and  coming  out  of  the  line 
only  for  short  intervals  of  rest  and  replacements.  The  Divis- 
ion's casualties  during  the  summer  of  1917  were  tremendous — 
in  six  weeks  we  had  more  than  100  per  cent  replacements.  Life 
in  those  days  was  not  pleasant.  One  learned  to  eat  and  sleep 
where  he  could,  a  bath  was  an  unheard  of  luxury,  while  the  boche 
shells  and  ever  present  " cooties' '  kept  one's  days  and  nights 
ever-lastingly  unpleasant.  The  Tommies  were  ever  cheerful  and 
the  British  officer  I  believe  is  at  once  the  bravest  and  most  gal- 
lant of  the  world's  fighting  men.  I  certainly  learned  to  love  and 
appreciate  them  during  those  months.  No  men  ever  fought  more 
gallantly,  died  more  splendidly,  or  treated  a  willing  American 
more  generously  than  those  old  comrades  of  the  eighth  division. 
In  October,  1917,  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  H.  H.  Young, 
my  old  chief  at  Johns  Hopkins,  then  in  Paris,  stating  that  he  had 
been  made  Director  of  Urology  for  the  American  Expeditionary 
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Forces  and  asking  if  I  would  care  to  be  detached  from  the  British 
to  work  with  him,  and  my  answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  after  seven  months  of  Flanders  mud,  Boche 
shells,  and  " cooties' '  I  was  transferred  to  the  American  Army 
the  middle  of  November,  1917.  During  the  winter  of  1917-18 
Dr.  Young  sent  me  to  various  French  clinics  that  I  might  pick 
up  the  latest  work  in  surgery.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  work 
with  Professor  Bailleul  at  Troyes.  These  months  I  count  by  far 
the  most  valuable  of  my  whole  Army  experience.  L  was  thrown 
into  an  environment  where  I  had  to  speak  French  and  as  I  was 
constantly  collecting  and  reporting  information  valuable  to  our 
own  Army  I  felt  that  I  was  accomplishing  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  had  in  the  trenches.  Then  the  great  boche  offensive  broke  in 
the  spring  of  1918  and  I  was  sent  out  with  an  operating  team  to 
several  months  of  the  hardest  work  I  have  ever  done,  working 
in  various  casualty  clearing  stations  and  evacuation  hospitals. 
Finally  the  Boche  got  to  Chateau  Thierry  and  the  second  and 
third  American  divisions  went  into  line  at  the  angle  of  the  Marne 
salient.  On  the  night  of  May  29,  1918,  we  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  Jorey  sur  Morin  a  small  village  a  dozen  kilometers  back 
of  Chateau  Thierry.  We  worked  there  at  a  Red  Cross  evacua- 
tion hospital  until  after  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne.  The  hos- 
pital followed  our  advancing  troops  and  the  first  of  August 
found  the  Jouy  hospital  installed  in  Chateau  Thierry.  On 
August  8th,  with  the  Marne  salient  wiped  out  and  the  line  sta- 
bilized on  the  Vesle  we  were  ordered  to  Alsace  to  work  with  the 
29th  American  Division,  at  that  time  holding  a  sector  in  front  of 
Belfort.  Alsace  was  very  quiet,  in  fact  neither  side  wanted  ac- 
tivity in  that  sector  and  our  few  weeks  there  was  almost  a  vaca- 
tion. In  September  we  moved  with  the  29th  Division  to  Verdun 
and  worked  there  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  Meuse-Argonne 
offensive.  The  middle  of  October  I  was  sent  to  Paris  to  become 
chief  of  Red  Cross  Hospital  No.  9,  the  only  Urological  Hospital 
ever  established  in  the  A.  E.  F.  and  I  remained  in  Paris  until  the 
Hospital  was  closed.  I  arrived  back  in  America  in  April,  1919, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  twenty-three  months. 
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HE  Great  War,  which  strained  to  the  breaking  point 
the  resources  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
world,  provided  also  the  supreme  test  to  which  news- 
papers and  press  agencies  have  ever  been  put  since 
the  chronicling  of  news  began. 

The  impossibilities  of  1914  became  the  common- 
place of  1918.  That  which  four  years  ago  "  could  not 
happen"  became  in  a  few  short  months  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  routine  of  everyday  life.  News  emergencies  that,  be- 
fore the  war,  were  not  even  dreamed  of,  arose  out  of  the  con- 
flict in  such  a  bewildering  succession  as  to  tax  human  originality 
and  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  to  cope  with  them.  Ideas  of  news 
values  had  to  be  completely  revised  at  a  moment's  notice;  previ- 
ously infallible  plans  of  "covering  a  news  story"  had  to  be 
swiftly  changed  or  scrapped  entirely;  situations  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  newspaper  work  had  to  be  met  and  handled  not 
only  with  accuracy  but  with  speed.  The  necessity  of  solving  the 
problems  thus  presented  and  of  not  only  obtaining  the  news 
rapidly  but  of  transmitting  it  speedily  to  the  newspapers  pro- 
vided the  standard  of  efficiencv  of  everv  news  agencv  in  the 
world. 

Out  of  that  supreme  test  the  United  Press  has  come  second 
to  none.  It  has  added  to  its  record  scores  of  news  "beats"  and 
"scoops"  of  first  magnitude  and  has  enormously  increased  its 
prestige  and  clientele  not  merely  in  this  country  but  throughout 
the  world. 

Evidences  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  methods  employed 
came  quickly.    South  America,  which  has  always  been  a  closed 
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book  to  American  press  associations,  during  the  war  was  entered 
by  the  United  Press.  That  association  was  the  first  North 
American  news  agency  to  establish  connection  with  the  great 
papers  of  the  Southern  continent.  In  June  of  1916  the  United 
Press  first  sent  to  Argentina  a  world  news  service  which  since 
has  spread  throughout  the  continent  until  it  serves  the  greatest 
journals  of  Latin  America.  These  include  La  Prensa  of  Buenos 
Aires,  everywhere  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  newspapers 
in  the  world;  0  Pais  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  0  Estado  of  Sao 
Paulo,  the  two  most  influential  newspapers  in  Brazil,  and  many 
others. 

The  establishment  of  this  South  American  connection 
opened  a  direct  channel  of  daily  news  exchange  between  the  two 
Americas  and  inaugurated  an  era  of  closer  understanding  and 
relationship  between  the  republics  of  Pan- America.  The  Latin 
American  nations  have  never  been  in  such  close  daily  touch  with 
the  United  States  and  have  never  evidenced  such  a  feeling  of 
friendliness  as  has  resulted  from  this  connection. 

Simultaneously  the  United  Press  was  carrying  to  Europe 
American  new  methods  and  ideas.  For  many  years  it  had  had 
a  connection  with  the  Exchange  Telegraph  Company,  of  London, 
which  had  proved  an  effective  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  Britain.  To  this  alliance  has  been 
added  one  with  Agence  Radio,  of  Paris,  the  great  French  agency 
serving  all  of  the  foremost  newspapers  of  France. 

The  chief  contributing  factor  to  the  success  of  the  United 
Press  as  a  world  news  service,  and  particularly  to  its  success  in 
covering  the  world  war,  has  been  its  foreign  staff.  The  shot  which 
killed  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  at  Sarejevo  and  which  a 
month  later  plunged  Europe  into  a  four  years  war,  found  that 
staff  prepared.  Under  the  general  European  manager,  Ed  L. 
Keen,  in  London,  the  strong  nucleus  of  what  later  developed  into 
the  United  Press  "war  staff"  had  already  been  organized.  In- 
crease of  its  efficiency  was  only  a  matter  of  expansion. 

Bureaus  under  trained  American  newspaper  men  and  fully 
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staffed  by  men  from  this  country  had  been  established  at  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin  and  Rome,  with  scores  of  resident  correspond- 
ents functioning  throughout  the  Central  Empires,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Russia  and  all  the  capitals  of  the  Old  World. 

From  the  London  staff  and  from  the  experienced  United 
Press  managers  in  this  country  additional  men  were  hurried  to 
France  to  assist  in  the  task  of  covering  "the  greatest  story  in 
history. "  In  the  beginning,  so  rapid  was  the  war's  development 
and  so  overpowering  were  the  numbers  of  men  engaged  that  the 
military  leaders  and  the  governments  involved  gave  little 
thought  to  the  problem :  How  is  the  world  going  to  get  the  news  1 
Except  in  Germany,  correspondents  were  persona  non  grata  at 
the  various  fronts,  and  newspaper  men  bold  enough  to  venture 
without  passes  to  the  places  in  France  and  Belgium  where  the 
French,  British  and  Belgian  armies  were  fighting  a  life  and 
death  struggle  with  the  invading  Huns,  did  so  at  their  peril  and 
at  risk  of  arrest. 

But  many  hardy  spirits  took  the  risk.  A  United  Press  man, 
after  a  series  of  discouragements  of  the  most  disheartening  sort, 
"went  to  the  front  anyway,"  along  with  a  few  others,  including 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  the  dean  of  the  American  war  corre- 
spondents. The  party  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  lines  to 
a  point  so  close  to  the  front  that  the  guns '  roar  was  near  at  hand. 
Then  they  ran  afoul  of  a  French  officer,  who  arrested  them  and 
placed  them  in  an  undignified  and  smelly  cowshed  as  prisoners 
for  two  days. 

But  the  allied  governments  soon  began  to  realize  the  ne- 
cessity of  co-operation  with  the  press  of  allied  and  neutral  coun- 
tries. One  correspondent  from  each  neutral  country  was  permit- 
ted to  go  to  the  French  front  and  a  United  Press  man  was  chosen 
as  the  first  American  representative.  Meantime  other  United 
Press  men  had  reached  France  and  taken  charge  of  the  Paris 
office,  while  Henry  Wood,  Rome  manager,  left  on  an  expedition 
to  the  Near  East  where  he  obtained  a  series  of  illuminating 
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interviews  and  ' '  situation  stories ' '  regarding  conditions  in  Tur- 
key and  the  Balkans. 

During  this  period — several  months  after  the  war  began — 
the  first  of  a  series  of  historic  United  Press  interviews  was  re- 
ceived in  this  country.  This  was  an  interview  with  Crown 
Prince  Freidrich  Wilhelm  of  Germany,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  explain  the  causes  and  origin  of  the  war.  It  was  followed 
shortly  by  the  interview  with  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz — de- 
clared by  many  to  be  the  outstanding  feat  of  the  war — in  which 
the  German  admiralty  chief  announced  Germany's  intention 
of  inaugurating  the  ruthless  submarine  warfare  which  later 
sank  the  Lusitania  and  brought  the  United  States  into  the  strug- 
gle. 

Even  thus  early  transmission  problems,  which  later  brought 
lines  of  worry  to  the  faces  of  so  many  foreign  correspondents 
and  news  agency  chiefs,  began  to  appear.  Press  cable  transmis- 
sion, which  before  the  war  had  been  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes, 
slowed  up  gradually  until  speedy  sending  of  press  rate  matter 
became  almost  obsolete.  The  war  news  could  not  wait  for  un- 
congested  wires  and  general  European  Manager  Keen,  along 
with  other  foreign  representatives,  was  compelled  to  cable  the 
bulk  of  his  matter  at  the  full  commercial  rate.  Since  this  period 
press-rate  transmission  has  gradually  grown  slower  until  today 
it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  memory. 

Keen  revealed  his  foresight  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
by  using  the  full  rate  on  important  flashes  and  succeeded  thus, 
when  the  war  opened,  in  scoring  beats  on  four  declarations  of 
war  in  thirty-six  hours.  But  the  transmission  problem  had  not 
then  reached  the  stage  it  later  developed.  Then  it  was  merely  a 
matter  of  paying  the  full  commercial  rate  with  assurance  of  fast 
delivery;  while  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  fighting  it  became 
necessary  to  combine  ingenuity  with  the  full  rate  in  order  to  be 
assured  of  even  fairly  prompt  transmission. 

A  few  months  after  the  war  opened,  the  Allied  governments 
completed  their  arrangements  for  helping  the  press  to  "  cover 
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the  war"  and  had  opened  press  headquarters  at  the  various 
fronts  in  France  and  Belgium.  Taking  prompt  advantage  of  the 
situation,  the  United  Press  sent  men  to  the  British  front  in 
Northern  France.  Later  Henry  Wood  was  shifted  to  Eome 
to  the  French  front,  where  he  remained  almost  to  the  close  of 
the  conflict. 

But  the  greatest  test  of  efficiency,  so  far  as  an  American 
news  association  was  concerned,  did  not  come  until  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  in  April,  1917.  As  soon  as  that  occurred, 
the  news  face  of  the  war  changed  from  a  foreign  story,  in  which 
only  foreign  peoples  were  interested,  to  a  " local  story,' '  in  which 
every  hamlet,  village,  farm  and  workshop  in  the  United  States 
was  vitally  concerned. 

Again  the  United  Press  responded  to  the  test.  By  the  time 
General  Pershing  and  Admiral  Sims  reached  Europe  in  the  van 
of  that  stream  of  soldiers  and  ships  which  ultimately  settled  the 
issue,  the  problem  of  covering  American  activities  at  sea  and  on 
the  battlefield  had  been  solved.  J.  W.  Pegler,  of  the  London 
staff,  was  hurried  to  the  American  front  in  France,  where  he 
scored  a  number  of  notable  beats  and  remained  until  the  war 
fever  overtook  him  and  he  went  back  to  England  to  enlist  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 

His  immediate  successor,  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  abandoned  his 
desk  as  news  manager  in  New  York  to  don  the  khaki  of  the  war 
correspondent.  Friends  of  Ferguson  declared  his  constant  suc- 
cess in  "beating  the  other  fellow"  was  largely  the  result  of  his 
habit  and  determination  to  see  things  for  himself.  Whenever  it 
was  possible  he  lived  at  the  actual  front,  in  the  trenches  just  back 
of  them,  where  he  could  follow  the  Yanks  personally  when  they 
went  into  action.  Thus  he  was  among  those  present  when  the 
Americans  staged  their  first  offensive  at  Cantigny  and  gave  the 
Hun  a  foretaste  of  Yankee  " punch.' '  He  was  in  one  of  the  lor- 
ries which  hurried  the  marines  to  Chateau-Thierry  when  they 
stopped  the  onsweeping  German  armies  on  the  road  to  Paris. 

Meanwhile  the  American  front  had  become  so  far-flung  that 
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more  men  were  needed  to  cover  it,  and  Frank  J.  Taylor,  Lowell 
Mellett,  and  Webb  Miller  had  donned  their  war  clothes  and  had 
gone  into  action. 

Ferguson  and  Taylor  gave  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
team  play  when,  in  July,  Marshal  Foch  decided  to  strike,  and 
launched  his  great  offensive  against  the  left  face  of  the  Marne 
salient.  Between  them,  Ferguson  and  Taylor  registered  one  of 
the  notable  beats  of  the  war  when  they  were  hours  ahead  on  the 
story  of  the  the  start  and  on  the  details  of  that  shattering 
assault. 

The  U.  P.  men  followed  the  Americans,  French,  British  and 
Italians  step  by  step  as  they  pushed  the  enemy  back  to  the  Vesle 
River,  daily  solving  the  constantly  increasing  difficulties  of  get- 
ting their  dispatches  back  to  cable  headquarters  in  Paris,  from 
which  the  front  was  rapidly  receding. 

Then  they  transferred  their  activities  to  the  famous  St.  Mi- 
hiel  salient,  where  the  first  all- American  offensive  was  launched. 
From  a  hill  overlooking  the  whole  front,  Taylor  witnessed  and 
described  brilliantly  the  annihilating  shellfire  of  the  American 
troops  and  the  launching  of  their  attack.  Ferguson  accom- 
panied those  same  troops  when  they  "bit  off,"  in  one  fierce  bite, 
the  salient  which  had  been  a  constant  menace  to  Verdun  and  to 
all  France  since  the  opening  of  the  war. 

As  these  events  were  transpiring,  William  Philip  Simms, 
at  the  British  front,  and  Wood,  at  the  French  front,  were  giving 
United  Press  readers  day  by  day  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the 
British  and  French  efforts.  Wood,  with  a  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  strategy  of  the  campaign,  painted  a  daily  picture  of  the 
problems  Marshal  Foch  was  meeting  and  the  effective  methods 
he  was  using  in  solving  them. 

In  the  closing  days  of  fighting,  when  the  British  and  Ameri- 
cans were  smashing  the  Hindenburg  line  in  Picardy  and  driving 
the  Germans  out  of  Belgium  and  Flanders,  Lowell  Mellett  was 
with  them,  while  farther  south  Ferguson,  Miller  and  Taylor  ac- 
companied the  Yanks  through  the  Argonne  Forest,  across  the 
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Kriemhilde  Stellung  and  all  through  that  sanguinary  fighting 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Sedan  and  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

Behind  all  this  activity  was  General  European  Manager 
Keen,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  Press  forces  in 
Europe,  and  his  advice,  suggestion  and  direction  had  much  to 
do  with  the  solution  of  the  multifarious  problems  that  arose 
constantly. 

Many  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  these  difficulties.  A 
correspondent  at  the  fighting  front  has  witnessed  a  great  Allied 
advance.  News  becomes  ancient  history  after  it  is  a  few  hours 
old.  The  correspondent's  first  duty  is  to  get  it  to  the  readers 
at  home.  He  must  choose  the  fastest  route.  Probably  he  is 
many  miles  from  a  telegraph  wire  and  many  more  miles  from  the 
end  of  the  cable.  Is  this  town  more  likely  to  furnish  fast  trans- 
mission to  the  cable  than  that  town!  Where  is  wire  traffic  least 
congested?  What  are  the  facilities  for  transmission  at  these 
towns  ?  Or  would  it  be  wiser  to  drive  back  to  army  headquarters 
and  file  the  dispatch?  He  must  know  and  he  must  decide  quickly. 
Delay  would  be  disastrous. 

These  were  a  few  of  the  many  questions  behind  each  news 
agency  dispatch  from  the  front  during  the  whole  war,  and  it  was 
questions  of  this  sort  that  the  United  Press  men  answered  well. 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  foreign  correspond- 
ent's problems  became  less  warlike  but  scarcely  less  arduous, 
with  the  necessity  of  covering  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  and 
its  multiplicity  of  conflicting  interests  and  aspirations.  Simul- 
taneously, the  Central  Empires  were  reopened  as  a  direct  news 
source  to  American  correspondents.  Frank  J.  Taylor,  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  German,  French  and  Italian  tongues,  was  sent 
there  to  reopen  and  reorganize  the  United  Press  Bureau  after 
two  years.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing  before  transferring  the 
bureau  to  Carl  D.  Groat,  formerly  of  the  Washington  staff,  who 
has  just  taken  charge  of  Berlin. 
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jITUATED  in  the  Vienne  River  valley  is  the  ancient 
^  S  city  of  Limoges,  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of 
Limousin,  and  now  of  the  department  of  Haute- 
Vienne.  A  city  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, it  is  an  important  center  of  the  cattle-rais- 
ing industry,  and  has  extensive  porcelain  and  china- 
ware  factories. 

The  first  people  known  to  have  dwelt  here  were 
the  Lemovices,  a  very  powerful  Gallic  tribe,  who  had  their  capi- 
tol  known  as  Rith  or  Rita,  at  this  point  because  of  its  proximity 
to  a  ford  of  the  river.  After  Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul,  the 
Romans  constructed  a  road  between  Bourges  and  Bordeaux  and 
another  between  Saintes  and  Lyons;  the  two  intersecting  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  city,  renamed  by  the  Romans  Augustori- 
tum,  "the  ford  of  Augustus.' '  Over  these  new  highways  there 
was  a  great  amount  of  traffic  and  consequently  the  city  became  a 
great  market  center.  All  the  privileges  of  the  great  Gallo-Roman 
cities  were  accorded  it.  Palaces,  baths,  theaters,  and  a  grand 
amphitheater  were  built,  the  last  on  a  hill  where  now  is  the  hand- 
some Place  d'Orsay. 

In  the  fifth  century,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Visigoths,  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  basilica  of 
St.  Etienne,  walled  off  that  portion  of  the  city  about  the  basilica, 
and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  and  authority  of  the 
bishop.  In  the  year  507,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Visigoths,  by 
Clovis,  the  province  of  Limousin,  which  included  the  walled  city 
of  Limoges,  was  given  to  the  Franks.    All  was  then  quite  peace- 
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ful  till  1151,  when,  upon  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 
to  Henry  Plant aganet,  Limoges  became  part  of  the  English  king- 
dom, and  incidentally  the  scene  of  all  the  fighting  between  the 
king  of  England  and  his  sons. 

From  then  till  1589,  many  struggles  between  the  French  and 
English  occurred,  Limoges  being  alternately  a  French  and  an 
English  dependency,  but  in  the  latter  year,  the  last  viscount  of 
Limoges,  Henry  IV,  ceded  his  viscounty  to  France,  of  which  it 
has  ever  since  been  a  part. 

Among  the  principal  monuments  redolent  of  past  ages  are 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Etienne,  the  Churches  of  St.  Pierre  du 
Queyroix  and  of  St.  Michel  des  Lions,  the  bridges  of  St.  Etienne, 
and  of  St.  Martiol,  and  the  picturesque  Rue  de  la  Boucherie, '  '  the 
street  of  the  meat-market, ' '  with  its  quaint  old  chapel  of  St. 
Aurelien.  Among  the  more  attractive  modern  buildings  are  the 
Prefecture,  the  Palace  of  Justice,  the  City  Hall,  the  Gay-Lussac 
Lyceum,  and  the  Adrien  Dubouche,  National  Museum,  which 
contains  an  extensive  collection  of  both  ancient  and  modern  por- 
celain and  also  a  number  of  remarkable  ceramics. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Etienne  built  in  the  twelfth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  and  completed  in  1889,  is  located  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  pagan  temple,  and  of  an  earlier  christian  church,  part 
of  which  is  incorporated  in  the  base  of  the  present  lofty  tower. 
Without  the  tower,  the  buttresses  and  the  side  entrance,  known 
as  the  Porte  St.  Jean,  are  very  handsome;  within,  the  lofty 
arches,  the  choir,  the  many  chapels,  the  stained  glass  windows, 
and  the  bas-reliefs,  which  serve  as  the  Stations  of  The  Cross,  are 
to  be  admired. 

The  church  of  St.  Pierre,  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  a 
steeple  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  remarkable  for  some  win- 
dows of  stained  glass,  attributed  to  Pierre  Pemiaud,  one  of  the 
famous  enamellers  of  Limoges. 

The  exterior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michel,  built  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.,  has  little  to  attract  attention,  be- 
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sides  the  steeple,  which  dates  from  1483 ;  but  the  interior  is  very 
beautiful. 

Most  to  be  admired  here  are  two  stained-glass  windows, 
one  representing  the  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the 
other  John  the  Baptist;  the  numerous  shrines,  and  especially 
that  of  St.  Martiol,  which  consists  of  a  very  large  and  exquisitely 
carved  altar.  Every  seventh  year,  a  religious  celebration  is  held 
for  a  period  of  seven  weeks,  during  which  the  relics  of  St.  Mar- 
tiol, the  apostle  of  Limoges,  are  exposed. 

The  bridge  of  St.  Martiol,  too,  with  its  irregular  arches,  is 
very  interesting,  having  been  built  originally  by  the  Eomans,  in 
the  first  century,  as  a  part  of  the  road  from  Lyons  to  Saintes.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  it  was  partially  destroyed,  but  rebuilt  in  the 
next  century  upon  the  ancient  foundations.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  was  constructed  the  bridge  of  St.  Etienne,  from  which 
one  can  see  the  Cathedral,  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city,  the  gar- 
den of  the  bishop 's  palace,  and  a  splendid  view  up  the  river. 

The  Eue  de  la  Boucherie,  a  street  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is 
very  interesting,  with  its  many  meat  markets  owned  by  six  fami- 
lies of  butchers,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Aurelien,  which  belongs 
to  the  butchers'  corporation.  The  shop-fronts  are  formed  of 
heavy  iron  gratings,  which  are  removed  during  the  day  but  kept 
in  place  at  night.  Thus  the  cool  air  from  without  at  all  times  cir- 
culates through  the  shops  and  help  to  preserve  the  meat,  which 
is  not  kept  in  ice  boxes ;  but  hung  by  iron  hooks  about  the  shop 
walls. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  interesting  places  in  Li- 
moges, in  which  city,  during  the  past  war,  three  American  base 
hospitals  were  located,  one  in  the  Haviland  chinaware  factory, 
another  in  a  newly  built  seminary  building  and  the  third  in  a 
small  park  at  one  extremity  of  the  handsome  Avenue  du  Champ 
de  Juillet. 
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AMERICANIZATION 

*Adlai  J.  Rhodes. 
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HROUGHOUT  the  history  of  the  United  States  the 
process  of  Americanization  has  been  slowly  but 
steadily  carried  on.  Practically  all  who  live  in  this 
great  land  of  the  free  are  products  of  this  purifying 
process  which  takes  the  impure  ore,  in  the  shape  of 
immigrants,  and  separates  the  precious  metals  of  true 
Americans  from  it.  Americanization  may  be  denned 
as  "the  science  of  racial  relations  in  America,  dealing 
with  the  assimilation  and  amalgamation  of  diverse  races  in 
equity  into  an  integral  part  of  the  national  life."  By  assimila- 
tion is  meant  the  indistinguishable  incorporation  of  the  races 
into  the  substance  of  American  life.  By  amalgamation  is  meant 
so  perfect  a  blend  that  the  absence  of  any  of  the  vital  racial 
elements  available  will  impair  the  compound.  Understanding 
what  Americanization  is  and  the  great  part  this  problem  has 
played  in  the  making  of  the  United  States,  we  are  prepared  to 
make  a  study  of  the  problem  of  Americanization  which  presents 
itself  to  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  years  the  steady  and  repeated  process  of 
assimilation  has  been  carried  without  much  effort  on  the  part  of 
anyone.  By  this  process  and  in  the  natural  course  of  events  the 
diverse  racial  elements  within  the  United  States  gradually 
adopted  our  ideals  and  principles  and  were  fused  into  a  com- 
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pact,  homogeneous,  unified  nation  with  common  purposes  and 
ideals.  Most  of  the  foreigners  who  came  to  this  country  in  earli- 
er days  were  resolved  to  make  their  homes  in  this  land  of  ' '  op- 
portunity. "  Nor  were  they  shaken  in  their  resolve,  for  practi- 
cally our  whole  population  is  made  up  of  the  descendants  of  these 
' '  so-called ' '  foreigners  who  settled  in  America.  This  land  has 
rightly  been  called  "the  melting  pot"  of  the  world,  for  it  is 
here  that  men,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  have 
adopted  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  United  States  and  have 
become  true  Americans.  The  process  of  assimilation  is  not  go- 
ing forward  with  the  speed  and  smoothness  of  former  years.  This 
fact  has  been  proven  within  recent  years  by  industrial  unrest 
and  by  difficulties  which  appeared  during  the  war  just  concluded. 

Let  us  now  investigate  the  present  situation,  as  it  applies 
to  this  problem,  and  the  dangers  which  we  must  combat  in  the 
future.  The  United  States  has  grown  enormously  in  population, 
in  industries,  and  all  other  evidences  of  national  life.  Conditions, 
which  were  formerly  elementary  in  their  composition,  have  be- 
come complex.  This  is  the  situation  which  confronts  us  in  regard 
to  the  diverse  racial  elements  within  the  United  States.  The 
tried  and  trusted  process  of  assimilation  will  not  take  care  of  the 
situation  without  outside  aid.  This  is  due  to  various  causes — the 
tendency  of  foreigners  to  settle  in  colonies,  the  poor  conditions 
surrounding  the  common  laborers,  the  ignorance  of  the  foreign- 
ers in  regard  to  American  ideals,  and  lack  of  interest  which 
Americans  display  in  the  foreigners  who  have  come  to  our  shores. 
As  a  result  possibly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  who  come  to 
America,  stay  a  few  years  and  then  return  to  their  own  country. 
Those  who  return  are  of  two  classes — men  who  were  disappoint- 
ed in  the  United  States,  and  men  who  have  made  money  here 
and  are  returning  to  their  former  land  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  there  to  live  in  ease  upon  their  earnings  in  America.  Our 
problem  is  to  keep  these  men  in  America  and  make  good  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  them. 

There  is  another  evil,  however,  far  greater  in  its  importance 
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than  the  return  of  immigrants  to  their  former  countries.  This 
evil  has  been  keenly  felt  during  the  last  years  while  the  United 
States  was  engaged  in  the  World  War.  When  this  crisis  thrust 
itself  upon  our  country,  there  was  a  veritable  hornets'  nest  of 
dissension  among  the  various  foreign  elements  of  this  country. 
We  found  that  those  whom  we  thought  true  Americans  were  in 
reality  thinking  not  of  America  but  of  their  respective  mother 
countries.  Think  of  the  menace  which  might  have  presented  it- 
self had  the  various  elements  been  gathered  under  a  common 
leader !  Think  of  the  trouble  which  German  propaganda  caused 
throughout  the  land!  Are  not  such  dangers  sufficiently  great 
to  warrant  some  action?  Suppression,  during  the  war,  enabled 
us  to  hold  the  dangers  in  check,  but  must  we  always  fear  such 
a  menace  in  case  of  future  national  emergencies  f 

Today  the  problem  of  solving  these  difficulties  and  success- 
fully combating  such  dangers  presents  itself  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  remedy  to  be  applied  must  be  such  that 
foreigners  who  come  to  this  country  will  be  content  to  remain 
here  and  all  will  become  hyphenated  Americans,  but  Americans 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Just  as  physicians  undertake  to 
fight  a  disease,  we  must  undertake  to  solve  this  problem.  First 
we  must  eliminate  the  causes,  and  secondly,  we  must  apply 
remedial  efforts  to  the  individual  cases  in  hand.  The  steps  in 
this  process  are,  first,  to  right  the  basic  conditions  within  the  na- 
tion, and  secondly  to  educate  the  foreigners  in  the  ideals  and 
purposes  of  the  United  States. 

In  attempting  to  right  the  basic  conditions  within  our  na- 
tion, the  ultimate  goal  must  be  the  establishment  of  a  love  for 
home  in  the  heart  of  the  immigrant.  When  the  immigrant  comes 
to  America,  he,  as  a  rule,  is  forced  to  reside  and  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  city;  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
immigrants  were  farmers  in  the  lands  from  which  they  came. 
Without  regard  for  former  occupations  or  conditions,  the  immi- 
grant is  rushed  off  to  a  large  city  and  treated  in  many  respects 
more  like  an  animal  than  a  human  being.    When  he  has  learned 
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to  fight  his  own  battles  and  speak,  in  some  degree,  the  American 
language,  he  is  more  fitted  to  take  care  of  himself ;  but  too  often 
the  immigrant  is  disgusted  with  the  treatment  accorded  him  and 
resolves  to  stay  no  longer  than  he  must.  If  he  finds  lucrative  em- 
ployment, he  prefers  to  save  all  the  money  he  can  and  then  re- 
turn to  his  former  land.  If  he  does  not  succeed  in  this  manner, 
he  is  all  the  more  resolved  to  return.  Even  if  he  decides  to  re- 
main, because  of  business  interests  or  otherwise,  he  does  not  be- 
come as  true  an  American  as  desired.  Not  until  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing generation  may  we  expect  to  find  the  process  of  Ameri- 
canization completed. 

In  attempting  to  remedy  such  conditions,  we  must  begin  at 
the  dock  where  the  immigrant  lands.  If  possible  he  should  be 
permitted  to  take  up  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  It  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  farm  help  is  scarce  and  that  farmers  are 
often  forced  to  work  ' '  short-handed. ' '  The  solution  of  this  dif- 
ficulty may  be  found  in  the  immigrants,  for  many  of  them  are 
experienced  farmers  and  hard  workers.  Thus,  by  solving  one 
problem,  we  may  help  to  solve  another.  We  must  have,  however, 
unskilled  labor  in  the  factories,  on  the  railroads  and  in  various 
other  places  of  employment.  It  is  true  that  the  immigrants,  as 
a  rule,  occupy  themselves  in  such  employment  and  that  the  work 
is  accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  them.  But  does 
work  of  this  kind,  under  the  conditions  which  surround  it,  make 
the  foreigner  happy?  Does  he  desire  to  continue  in  these  lines  of 
employment?  I  may  safely  assert,  without  fear  of  denial,  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  If  conditions  were  remedied,  however,  so 
that  the  immigrant  might  enjoy  a  decent  standard  of  living,  he 
would  be  satisfied.  If  he  might  have  his  own  home,  not  in  a  tene- 
ment or  box-car,  but  out  in  the  open  where  he  might  live  comfort- 
ably and  happy,  he  would  be  content  in  his  work.  Nothing  binds 
a  man  more  to  his  surroundings,  nothing  makes  him  take  more 
interest  in  civic  problems  than  the  fact  that  he  owns  his  home 
and  is  happy  and  contented  in  it.  If  basic  conditions  are  reme- 
died so  that  the  immigrant  may  take  up  the  work  he  is  best  fitted 
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for  and  love  of  the  home  is  instilled  into  his  heart,  we  shall  have 
gone  far  in  the  work  of  Americanizing  these  strangers  in  a 
strange  land. 

Before  we,  can  take  up  the  second  step  in  the  process  of 
Americanization — the  education  of  the  foreigner,  we  must  under- 
stand some  of  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  United  States.  It 
must  be  understood,  first,  that  in  the  United  States  the  individual 
has  first  consideration.  States'  rights  of  course,  federal  rights 
of  course,  but  first  and  foremost  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
"Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  is  a  phrase  that 
we  have  heard  from  childhood.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  nation 
which  guarantees  these  fundamental  principles  of  mankind  has 
grown  to  be  the  greatest  and  happiest  nation  of  the  world.  In  no 
other  country  does  the  individual  have  such  opportunities  as  in 
our  own.  All  things  are  possible  in  the  United  States  to  the  man 
who  strives — wealth,  education,  power,  and  social  prestige.  It 
is  possible  for  the  poorest  and  humblest  of  persons  to  reach  the 
pinnacle  of  fame  and  greatness  by  dint  of  energy  and  perserver- 
ence.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  "rail-splitter,"  became  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  President. 

Another  principle  of  the  United  States  is  "equality  before 
the  law. ' '  This  phrase,  indeed  has  been  taken  as  the  motto  of  one 
of  our  states.  Its  significance  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for, 
by  "equality  before  the  law,"  we  mean  that  the  law  recognizes 
no  distinction  of  class  or  wealth.  The  immigrant  who  arrives 
on  the  shores  of  America  is  equal,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  to  the 
millionaire  or  the  man  whose  forefathers  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower. Such  principles  as  these  must  and  shall  be  maintained 
as  long  as  the  ideals  of  true  Americans  hold  sway.  These  ideals 
and  principles  must  be  unfolded  to  the  immigrant  and  he  must 
learn  to  treasure  them  as  all  true  Americans  treasure  them.  With 
the  greatest  fervor,  let  us  all  hope  that  American  ideals  will 
never  be  lowered  into  the  dust  of  selfishness.  Just  as  we  have 
fought  in  the  last  great  war,  as  we  have  fought  in  all  our  wars — 
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in  the  interest  of  humanity — may  we  always  fight  in  America  to 
uphold  the  standard  of  true  Americanism. 

By  the  education  of  the  immigrant  we  mean  three  things — 
a  common  language,  a  common  citizenship,  and  an  understanding 
of  the  ideals  and  principles  which  we  have  just  discussed.  The 
first  might  seem  the  most  important  of  these  three  steps,  but  in 
reality,  it  is  merely  the  means  to  an  end.  A  man  may  speak  the 
English  language  perfectly  and  yet  be  as  un-American  as  the 
most  radical  pro-German  two  years  ago.  Nor  does  the  fact  that 
a  man  comprehends  enough  of  law  to  become  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  make  him  a  true  American.  Numerous 
naturalized  citizens  proved  themselves  very  un-American  dur- 
ing the  last  great  emergency.  Both  of  these  are  merely  aids  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  third  step — the  understanding  of  the 
American  ideals  and  purposes  is  the  basic  step  in  the  education 
of  the  immigrant.  The  understanding  of  all  that  this  country 
stands  for  and  of  those  rights  of  the  individual  which  our  con- 
stitution guarantees,  these  are  the  principles  which  must  be  in- 
stilled into  the  heart  of  the  immigrant.  Without  these  princi- 
ples, the  immigrant  will  always  be  as  much  of  a  foreigner  as  he 
was  the  day  he  landed  in  the  United  States. 

The  means  we  use  to  educate  the  immigrant  in  these  three 
steps  must  be  given  careful  consideration.  The  public  day 
schools  will,  in  most  cases  serve  to  educate  the  children,  but  what 
of  the  immigrant  himself?  Are  we  to  leave  the  teaching  of  the 
foreigner  to  his  own  children  or  can  we  find  some  means  of  direct 
education?  In  past  years  the  government  has  neglected  its  duty 
in  this  respect  and  has  left  the  work  to  various  organizations  and 
private  concerns.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  done  a  great  deal  to  edu- 
cate the  foreigners,  but  its  work  is  necessarily  limited  by  lack 
of  funds  and  lack  of  co-operation  with  the  government.  Various 
industrial  concerns  have  endeavored  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
their  own  accord,  on  the  principle  that  the  men  will  be  more 
efficient  if  they  are  interested  in  their  country  and  surroundings. 
Such  work  has  accomplished  a  great  deal,  but  again  we  find  the 
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scope  limited.  Various  cities  have  attempted  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  night  schools  but  it  is  difficult  to  reach  the  immigrant  and 
secure  his  interest  in  such  schools.  We  cannot  hope  to  instill  in- 
terest in  education  into  the  heart  of  the  immigrant  without  first 
educating  him.  To  accomplish  this  the  government  must  take 
action  toward  such  an  end. 

The  most  practical  plan  is  the  organization  of  schools  within 
the  various  industrial  enterprises  to  educate  the  foreigner  in 
those  principles  which  have  been  mentioned — a  common  lan- 
guage, English,  a  common  citizenship,  and  an  understanding 
of  the  ideals  and  principles  of  this  country.  Such  schools  should 
be  compulsory  and  under  the  supervision  of  competent  govern- 
ment officials.  Classes  need  not  take  up  much  time  but  should 
be  held  during  the  working  hours.  We  cannot  expect  the  foreigner 
to  take  an  interest  in  classes  held  at  night,  when  he  is  tired  out 
from  his  day 's  work.  The  expense  of  such  a  plan  would  be  offset 
by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  worker  and  the  benefits  derived 
by  the  making  of  true  Americans.  By  such  means  the  foreigner 
will  not  only  gain  the  three  steps  in  education  which  we  have 
mentioned  but  will  also  realize  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  and  the  industry  for 
which  he  works  are  all  interested  in  his  welfare.  These  schools 
will  not  accomplish  the  desired  end,  however,  of  amalgamating 
these  diverse  racial  elements,  unless  the  ideals  and  purposes  are 
upheld  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  legislative  bodies.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  ideals  unless  we  put  these  ideals  into  practice. 
Such  means  can  be  used  in  the  courts  and  will  go  farther  toward 
teaching  the  immigrant  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  United 
States  than  will  the  actual  study  of  our  constitution.  Combining 
theory  and  practice,  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  wonders  in 
educating  the  foreigner,  thereby  developing  in  him  the  spirit 
of  America  and  true  American  ideals. 

The  problem  which  we  have  just  discussed  is  of  no  small 
proportions  and  the  attempts  to  solve  it  must  be  of  the  same 
caliber.    Progressive  men  must  be  interested  in  the  movement, 
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churches  must  be  enlisted,  legislation  must  be  enacted,  but  slowly 
and  surely  we  may  hope  to  find  that  a  system  has  been  perfected. 
There  will  be  difficulties  in  the  way — no  movement  was  ever  car- 
ried forward  without  opposition — but  in  the  end  we  shall  suc- 
ceed. Just  as  in  the  former  analogy,  the  physician  first  removes 
the  cause  and  then  applies  the  remedy,  we  must  first  right  the 
basic  conditions  and  then  educate  the  foreigner  in  American 
ideals.  Having  done  these  things,  we  shall  find  that  the  evils 
have  been  overcome  and  a  strong  and  healthy  America  will  be 
the  result  of  our  efforts.  Let  us  ever  look  at  the  past  in  order 
to  learn  our  lessons,  but  look  to  the  present  and  the  future  in  the 
application  of  these  lessons.  It  is  thus  that  an  America  will  fin- 
ally be  evolved  which  shall  be  exalted  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  not  because  of  her  ideals.  Let  this  be  the  spirit  of  De- 
mocracy, aiming  not  at  selfish  benefits  but  at  benefits  to  hu- 
manity. 
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Creighton  men  may  well  take  a  spe- 
DUTY  WELL  DONE  cial  pride  in  the  University's  war  rec- 
ord. At  the  outset,  President  McMen- 
amy  tendered  to  the  Government  all  the  resources  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  when  his  own  number  was  called  in  the  draft,  he  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  go  if  it  was  thought  he  could  thus  best 
serve.  Fathers  Corboy  and  Kane  of  the  Arts  faculty  were  glad 
to  go  when  their  voluntary  offer  for  service  as  Chaplains  was 
accepted ;  both  saw  foreign  service  and  endured  the  hardships  of 
strenuous  days  with  the  men.  That  other  members  of  the  Arts 
faculty  did  not  don  the  soldier's  uniform  was  due  to  no  fault 
of  their  own — years  or  infirmity  alone  prevented. 

The  following  tabulation  is  eloquent  of  Creighton 's  part  in 
the  war :  College  of  Law — Faculty,  1 ;  Students,  68 ;  alumni  and 
former  students,  155.  College  of  Medicine — Faculty,  12;  stu- 
dents, 97;  alumni,  263.  College  of  Dentistry — Faculty,  2;  stu- 
dents, 137;  alumni  and  former  students,  59.  College  of  Phar- 
macy— Faculty,  1 ;  students,  29 ;  alumni  and  former  students,  55. 
College  of  Arts — Faculty,  5 ;  students,  200 ;  alumni  and  former 
students,  205.  High  School — Students,  15;  alumni  and  former 
students,74.    Total  1,377. 

Distribution  of  officers:  Commander,  1;  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander, 1;  Major,  18;  Colonel,  2;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  2;  Cap- 
tain, 70;  Lieutenant  (Navy),  16;  Lieutenant  (Army),  340;  Ser- 
geant, 45;  Corporal,  20;  Sergeant-Major,  10. 

Gold  Star  men,  27 ;  Chaplains,  4 ;  cited  for  bravery,  or  pro- 
motion, or  decorated,  11. 

These  figures  are  not  quoted  out  of  a  desire  to  make  an  odi- 
ous comparison,  but  there  is  every  reason  why  the  friends  of 
Creighton  University  should  know  how  large  and  honorable  a 
part  the  institution  played  during  the  war.    We  do  not  wish  to 
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be  understood  as  glorifying  military  achievements  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  we  think  our  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  when 
times  of  stress  came  and  Creighton  men  were  tried  in  war's 
fiery  furnace,  they  were  unafraid  and  eagerly  took  their  proper 
place  by  the  colors. 

He  would  be  a  puny  patriot  indeed  who  would  lose  time  now 
in  vain-glorious  boasting,  but  that  the  record  may  be  kept 
straight,  it  is  well  to  know  that  Creighton  played  a  decidedly 
honorable  part  in  the  war  in  the  light  of  comparison  with  other 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

President  Charles  Franklin  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve 
University  published  in  the  New  York  Times  for  May  11th  last, 
an  article  containing  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  wounds,  disease  and  other  causes  among  the 
students  of  the  various  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
who  served  under  the  colors.  According  to  this  statement, 
Creighton's  total  of  deaths  was  then  25,  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, 43;  Doane,  7;  Grand  Island,  4;  Hastings,  6;  Nebraska 
Wesleyan,  8 ;  York,  6.  The  following  figures  are  interesting  for 
comparison :  University  of  Arizona,  10 ;  University  of  Arkansas, 
12;  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  59;  University  of  California,  93;  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  20;  University  of  Denver,  20;  Yale,  186 
Georgetown,  41 ;  University  of  Idaho,  32 ;  Illinois  Wesleyan,  11 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  7;  Loyola  University,  23 
University  of  Chicago,  39;  Northwestern,  48;  Knox,  12;  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  83;  University  of  Indiana,  35;  Wabash,  11; 
Purdue,  45 ;  State  Teachers  College  of  Iowa,  8 ;  Drake,  18 ;  Grin- 
nell,  20 ;  University  of  Iowa,  29 ;  University  of  Kansas,  103 ;  St. 
Mary's,  21;  University  of  Kentucky,  13;  University  of  Maine, 
31 ;  Johns  Hopkins,  17 ;  Harvard,  297 ;  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  93 ;  Williams,  38 ;  University  of  Minnesota,  60 ;  St. 
Thomas,  21 ;  University  of  Misssissippi,  12 ;  St.  Louis,  13 ;  Wash- 
ington, 18;  University  of  Montana,  16;  University  of  Nevada, 
13 ;  Dartmouth,  82 ;  Princeton,  120 ;  Columbia,  128 ;  Cornell,  158 
Fordham,  56 ;  Vassar,  2 ;  Syracuse,  84 ;  University  of  North  Da- 
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kota,  14;  Western  Eeserve,  16;  Oberlin,  29;  University  of  Okla- 
homa, 15 ;  University  of  Oregon,  34;  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
12 ;  University  of  Pittsburg,  60;  Brown,  32;  University  of  South 
Dakota,  18;  University  of  Tennessee,  16;  University  of  Utah, 
42;  University  of  Virginia,  54;  University  of  Washington,  37; 
University  of  Wyoming,  9. 


dugational  World 


President  E.  A.  Birge  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Cardinal  for  May  23d,  a  letter  urging  stu- 
dents who  had  been  members  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  to  go  slow  in  en- 
listing for  summer  service  in  France  with  the  marines.  Presi- 
dent Birge's  letter  concludes  as  follows:  "If  any  student  feels 
that  duty  requires  him  to  undertake  these  additional  months  of 
military  service,  I  would  not  stand  in  his  way.  If  his  ambitions 
and  plans  look  toward  permanent  military  service,  it  may  be  well 
for  him  to  accept  the  invitation  at  once.  In  all  other  cases,  how- 
ever, students  should  consult  with  members  of  the  f acultv  whom 
they  know,  and  should  especially  consult  with  their,  parents.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  highest  type  of  patriotism,  which  six 
months  ago  in  a  time  of  crisis  demanded  all  able-bodied  students 
should  enter  military  service,  no  longer  makes  that  demand.  It 
now  requires  rather  that  these  same  students  should  improve 
every  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  effectually  for  the  great 
tasks  of  reconstruction  and  the  duties  of  citizenship  under  the 
conditions  of  peace. ' ' 


Writing  of  college  spirit  in  i '  The  Tech ' '  for  May  21st,  Prof. 
W.  A.  Crosby  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Technology 
says:  "When  we  consider  it  impartially,  the  Rah-Rah  spirit 
is  only  a  juvenile  and  mal-f ormed  manifestation  of  so-called 
college  spirit.  There  are  even  some  who  defend  it  as  such. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  best  way  to  serve  one's  Alma 
Mater  is  by  deed — in  activities;  that  the  next  best  way  is 
by  word — spoken,  yelled  or  sung.  A  college  cheer  is  a 
public  and  fearless  pledge  of  loyalty,  admirable  on  Tech 
Field,  but  out  of  place  in  the  Park  Street  Subway.  Very 
few  Tech  men  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  blunder  as  this  latter,  but 
unfortunately  a  number  of  Tech  men  blunder  by  being  noisy  and 
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offensive  in  less  excusable  ways — in  ways  designed  for  self-ad- 
vertisement more  than  to  the  honor  of  the  Institute.  Then  does 
College  Spirit  lose  all  appearance  of  loyalty  and  becomes  Rah- 
Rahism,  rowdyism.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  of- 
fenders are  playing  with  a  new  toy,  passing  through  a  formative 
period,  and  that  therefore  public  opinion  should  be  lenient.  But 
the  charges  that  Technology  men  are  apeing  not  only  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  other  colleges  but  their  attitude  towards 
work  is  more  serious.  If  "  college-bred ' '  here  is  to  have  the  con- 
ventional meaning  Technology  is  losing  its  most  valuable  asset. 
There  is  no  finer  tradition  at  Technology  than  that  of  hard  work 
honestly  done.  It  is  the  tradition  which  has  given  to  the  Insti- 
tute whatever  reputation  it  has.    Let  us  not  lose  it. ' ' 


Under-graduate  students  of  Princeton  University  sub- 
scribed $84,500  to  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan,  and  the  University 
itself  subscribed  an  additional  $50,000. 


The  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University  has  recently  abol- 
ished the  "senior  council,"  which  for  several  years  has  been 
charged  with  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  student  govern- 
ment. In  his  letter  announcing  his  action,  Chancellor  Day  said 
in  part : ' i  For  a  time  the  plan  worked  well  and  was  an  assistance. 
During  the  past  two  or  three  years  it  has  degenerated  into  stu- 
dent politics,  and  the  senior  council  exercises  no  restraint  upon 
rowdyism,  nor  does  it  promote  high  college  ideals  and  good 
order.  It  is  altogether  negative,  if  indeed  it  does  not  encourage 
such  affairs  as  those  which  disgraced  "Moving-up  Day."  No 
advice  was  brought  to  my  office,  nor  any  suggestions  made  before 
the  event  or  after  it.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  president  of  the  senior 
council.  The  whole  thing  has  fallen  into  disrepute  and  seems  to 
have  resolved  itself  into  fraternity  contests  and  strife. ' ' 


Columbia  University  has  announced,  in  connection  with  its 
summer  session  a  grouping  of  courses  styled  ' '  Education  in  Citi- 
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zenship, ' '  which  will  be  given  by  various  professors  chosen  from 
Columbia  and  other  American  universities.  The  formal  an- 
nouncement says  in  part:  "Persons  who  live  in  the  United 
States  and  are  part  of  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  the 
country,  should  be  able  to  speak  the  English  language  and  should 
be  sufficiently  well  informed  on  local  and  national  issues  to  par- 
ticipate in  them.  Those  who  are  interested  in  Americanization 
believe  that  educational  and  community  enterprises  should  en- 
deavor to  increase  the  number  of  these  participants." 


The  following  editorial  from  the  University  of  Maine  Cam- 
pus, under  date  of  May  20th,  is  worthy  of  repetition : ' '  Keep  the 
Alumni  interested  in  Maine.  We,  like  every  other  institution 
which  has  gone  through  the  war,  need  help  in  every  way  possi- 
ble to  put  things  back  to  better  than  normal  shape.  Alumni,  be- 
cause of  their  influence  and  situation,  can  do  a  lot  to  help  our 
institution  along.  You  may  think  that  just  because  you  don't 
hear  much  about  the  alumni  at  times,  that  they  are  not  alive  to 
the  interests  of  Maine.  That  is  a  false  impression  derived  from 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  true  conditions.  It  is  up  to  the  active 
student  body  to  keep  those  graduates  who  have  gone  out  in  track 
with  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  the  University.  We  want  the 
help  of  the  alumni  to  start  in  the  right  manner  next  fall.  Will 
you  do  your  part?" 


The  following  item  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  is  of  more  than  passing  interest : 

' '  With  little  heralding  and  without  prolonged  discussion,  the 
faculty  of  Acts  and  Sciences  has  adopted  a  plan  for  the  choice 
of  elective  studies  in  the  college  which  undoubtedly  constitutes 
a  reform  of  major  importance.  The  new  ruling  requires  every 
student  to  elect,  before  he  graduates,  one  course  in  Literature, 
one  course  in  Science,  (ordinarily  Physics  or  Chemistry),  one 
course  in  History,  and  one  course  in  either  Philosophy  or  Mathe- 
matics.   The  old  rules  governing  the  distribution  of  studies  are 
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abandoned,  with  the  artificial  grouping  of  departments  they  ne- 
cessitated. Harvard  now  says  frankly  that  no  man  is  to  be  con- 
sidered educated,  so  far  as  the  Bachelor's  degree  may  mark  him 
educated,  who  has  not  had  collegiate  instruction  in  the  four  great 
fields  of  study  named  in  the  new  plan. 

If  the  adjustment  of  distribution  should  be  coupled  in  our 
thought  with  the  new  regulation  concerning  concentration,  as 
heretofore  the  undergraduates  must  elect  six  courses  in  one  de- 
partment or  in  one  of  the  regularly  constituted  fields  for  the  de- 
gree with  the  six ;  but  now  he  will  be  required  to  pass  the  general 
examination  on  his  entire  concentration,  to  prove  that  he  has 
specialized  to  some  purpose.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is 
in  the  case  of  a  concentration  in  Mathematics,  or  in  Science ;  for 
in  these  fields  the  advanced  courses  are  so  related'  to  the  ele- 
mentary courses  that  each  successive  course  reviews  the  whole 
field  previously  treated.  Concentration  now  means  more,  there- 
fore, than  a  passing  grade  in  six  related  courses.  It  means  an 
active  relating  of  the  courses  in  a  unified  understanding  of  the 
field  they  cover. ' ' 


The  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  for  May  22nd  contains  an 
interesting  editorial  on  the  question  of  a  suitable  memorial 
for  the  Harvard  men  who  fell  in  the  war.  President  Elliott  has 
proposed  the  postponement  of  any  decision  on  the  erection  of 
any  suitable  memorial  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  the  world  may  be  demonstrated  before 
definite  provision  is  made.  Mr.  Elihu  Root  has  advised  against 
the  use  of  any  memorial  by  individuals  to  carry  out  personal 
schemes.     The  Bulletin  says  in  part: 

"We  do  not  believe  the  decision  upon  the  most  fitting 
Harvard  memorial  will  be  entirely  easy  to  reach.  There  are 
those  who  have  urged,  with  motives  beyond  question,  that  the 
Endowment  Fund  soon  to  be  raised  for  the  general  purpose  of 
the  University  should  be  treated  as  a  memorial  enterprise.  But 
the  directors  of  the  Alumni  Association,  by  whom  the  Endow- 
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ment  Fund  Committee  was  appointed,  soon  found  that  such  a 
project  would  encounter  the  opposition  of  others  who  feel 
strongly  that  the  memory  of  the  dead  should  not  be  invoked  to 
ends  largely  utilitarian,  and  the  plan  did  not  take  form.  Thus 
at  the  outset  it  appears  that,  even  before  any  funds  for  a  memo- 
rial are  available,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  consider  the  very 
best  possible  means  for  employing  them. 

Shall  the  memorial  serve  any  practical  purpose,  or  accom- 
plish its  object  through  an  appeal  wholly  spiritual  and  imagin- 
ative ?  It  is  our  own  opinion  that,  whatever  else  it  may  attempt 
to  include,  it  should  possess  a  high  and  unmistakable  quality 
of  beauty  and  suggestion,  should  speak,  in  terms  universal  and 
imperishable,  of  youth  and  its  consecration  to  the  highest  ideals. 
Whether  all  this  may  best  be  embodied  in  a  chapel — as  some  have 
suggested — in  a  monument  of  stone  or  bronze  which  shall  do 
nothing  but  tell  its  own  story,  in  a  clock-tower  both  doing  this 
and  recording  the  passage  of  time  for  all  future  Harvard  gen- 
erations, in  any  one  of  several  other  visible  forms  that  might 
be  named,  the  ultimate  authorities  will  one  day  decide.  Mean- 
while intelligent  thought  on  the  subject  is  just  and  desirable  at 
Harvard  as  it  is  throughout  the  country.  The  twentieth-century 
equivalent  of  the  typical  Civil  War  Soldiers '  Monument  must  be 
avoided  at  any  cost.  No  Longfellow  of  the  future  must  be  left 
with  any  hideous  reasons  for  saying: 

The  soldier  asked  for  bread, 
But  they  waited  till  he  was  dead, 
And  gave  him  a  stone  instead, 
Sixty  and  one  feet  high ! ' ' 


Dr.  Palmer  C.  Chamberlain,  former  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  retired  from  active  duty  as  head  of  the 
Geology  department  of  the  University  of  Chicago  at  the  end  of 
the  current  school  year.  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  president  of  Wis- 
consin from  1887  until  1892.    He  went  to  Chicago  University  in 
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the  latter  part  of  the  latter  year  to  take  charge  of  the  Geology 
department  and  become  director  of  the  Walker  museum,  in  which 
position  he  has  served  continuously  for  twenty-seven  years.  He 
reached  the  retiring  age  of  seventy,  nearly  two  years  ago  but 
continued  his  work  at  Chicago  until  a  substitute  could  be  found 
to  take  his  place. 

The  following  brief  account  of  co-education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  was  taken  from  the  Women's  Edition  of  the 
Daily  Cardinal  for  May  27th : 

* '  Co-education  today  is  not  fulfilling  all  the  gloomy  proph- 
ecies made  about  it  fifty-six  years  ago  when  women  were  first 
admitted  to  the  Normal  department  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. This  was  done  as  a  war  measure  and  was  considered 
an  extremely  rash  step,  worse  even  than  allowing  women  to 
vote  now.  Many  dire  predictions  were  made  as  to  the  injurious 
effect  upon  the  university  and  upon  the  women  themselves,  but 
in  spite  of  these,  sixty- seven  women  braved  the  storm  and  en- 
tered upon  the  course  of  normal  instruction  in  March  of  that 
memorable  year,  1863.  Four  years  later,  the  Female  College 
was  established  in  conjunction  with  the  university.  This  was  a 
similar  arrangement  to  that  now  practiced  in  some  of  the  East- 
ern colleges  such  as  Harvard,  Brown,  and  Columbia.  Separate 
classes  were  held  for  the  women  and  the  men,  although  the  same 
professors  officiated  at  both.  After  much  discussion  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  awarding  a  bachelor's  degree  to  a  woman, 
the  regents  finally  decided  to  have  "the  same  as  those  conferred 
upon  the  male  students. ' ' 

Not  until  1873  was  the  university  made  truly  co-educational, 
but  at  the  time  such  an  outcry  arose  that  the  fate  of  women's 
education  hung  in  the  balance.  It  was  decided  that  the  women 
could  remain  only  if  they  were  not  pulling  down  the  scholastic 
record  of  the  university.  This  matter  was  settled  in  the  next 
year  when  a  woman  was  graduated  with  almost  every  class 
honor.    Nor  have  they  in  years  since  failed  to  keep  up  with  the 
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scholastic  average,  as  shown  by  the  large  number  of  women  at- 
taining Phi  Beta  Kappa  even  before  this  present  war.  In  1917 
with  a  larger  enrollment  of  men  than  women,  50  per  cent  of  those 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  were  women. 

Women's  position  became  more  firmly  established  when  a 
dean  of  women  was  appointed  in  1897,  and  immediately  after 
the  women  were  given  self-government.  From  that  time  on, 
development  has  been  rapid  and  many  organizations  have  been 
formed  in  literary,  musical,  dramatic,  athletic,  and  other  ac- 
tivities. In  fact  there  is  now  no  field  of  academic  or  outside 
activity  in  which  women  are  not  prominently  represented.  Thus 
as  the  number  of  women  has  increased  from  67  to  1,470  their 
interests  have  also  enlarged  until  they  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  men  in  upholding  the  standards  of  the  great  institution 
which  has  so  generously  opened  its  doors  to  all  who  seek  wis- 
dom and  truth. ' ' 


Plans  for  a  gate,  to  be  erected  in  the  fence  about  the  College 
Yard,  at  Harvard  University,  in  memory  of  the  1,920  men  who 
gave  their  lives  in  the  great  war  were  approved  at  a  smoker 
recently  by  the  members  of  the  Junior  class.  Fourteen  members 
of  the  class  lost  their  lives  in  the  war. 


The  students  of  the  University  of  Indiana  voted  lately  on 
the  question  of  self-government.  The  proposal  lost  by  twenty- 
nine  votes,  457  being  cast  in  favor  and  486  against.  Of  the  1,400 
students  enrolled,  450  failed  to  vote. 


Dr.  James  M.  Barstow,  who  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  has 
been  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
College  of  Medicine,  died  at  his 
home  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  at 
6 :30  on  Monday  morning,  May 
19th,  aged  sixty-four  years.  He  is 
survived  by  a  wife,  three  sons, 
James  M.  Barstow  Jr.,  Richard 
S.  Barstow  and  Robert  W.  Bar- 
stow,  all  at  home ;  one  brother, 
G.  E.  Barstow,  of  Council  Bluffs, 
and  three  sisters,  Mrs.  N.  C.  Bur- 
chard,  Medford,  Oregon;  Mrs.  Ed 
Mclntire,  Logan,  Iowa,  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Barton,  Council  Bluffs. 
Richard  S.  Barstow  was  a  student 
in  the  law  school  until  he  went  to 
Europe  with  Mobile  Hospital  No. 
1  (Unit  K).  He  returned  with 
that  organization  about  two  weeks 
before  his  father's  death. 

The  funeral  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  May  21st,  with  inter- 
ment at  Council  Bluffs.  The  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  faculty  were  in  attend- 
ance :  Dean  H.  vonW.  Schulte, 
Drs.  Foote,  Muirhead  and  Crow- 
ley, and  Rev.  W.  P.  Whelan,  S.  J. 

Dr.  Barstow  was  born  in  Peoria, 
Illinois,  September  10th,  1854. 
When  one  year  old,  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Mills  county, 
Iowa.  His  education  was  com- 
menced in   a   subscription   school 


in  a  slab  house  in  Mills  county, 
and  was  continued  in  the  district 
and  public  schools.  He  attended 
the  Bellevue  high  school  at  Belle- 
vue,  Nebraska,  for  two  terms,  and 
made  his  college  studies  at  the 
Methodist  Seminary  at  Glenwood, 
Iowa,  teaching  during  the  sum- 
mers and  attending  school  during 
the  winters.  After  his  college 
work,  he  taught  school  for  four 
years  in  order  to  earn  money  with 
which  to  carry  on  his  education 
as  a  physician.  He  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in 
March  1880,  and  immediately  be- 
gan the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Council  Bluffs.  After  a  short  time 
he  went  to  Bellevue  Medical  Col- 
lege, New  York  City,  for  post- 
graduate work  and  secured  a  de- 
gree from  that  institution  in 
March,  1884.  He  resumed  his 
practice  at  Council  Bluffs  and  has 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  doctors  of  west- 
ern Iowa.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Insanity 
Commission  of  Pottawottamie 
County,  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Iowa  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  Missouri  Valley  and  the 
Council  Bluffs  Medical  Society. 
Dr.  Barstow  has  been  one  of  the 
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loyal  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
medical  school  of  the  University 
for  many  years  and  his  passing 
will  be  sincerely  deplored  by  the 
hundreds  of  graduates  who  have 
received  instruction  from  him. 

The  following  expression  was 
sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
early  in  June : 

"Dear  Mrs.  Barstow: 

The  Administrative  Board  of 
Creighton  College  of  Medicine  and 
of  St.  Joseph 's  Hospital  has  heard 
with  profound  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  your  husband.  In  its  behalf 
and  at  its  request  I  desire  to  ex- 
press to  you  its  most  sincere  sym- 
pathy. It  would  be  futile  in  this 
hour  when  you  are  drinking  of 
the  cup  of  sorrow  to  attempt  by 
words  to  assuage  a  grief  too  deep 
for  human  comfort. 

In  his  capacity  as  professor  and 
teacher  of  the  Medical  College  for 
twenty-two  years  Dr.  Barstow 
manifested  a  zeal  and  devotion 
which  is  an  example  for  his  fel- 
lows. It  has  been  our  privilege 
to  have  been  associated  with  him. 
For  that  privilege  we  are  grateful. 
Now  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
mourn  his  loss  we  feel  his  worth 
the  more.  His  gentle  memory 
shall  ever  remain  with  his  students 
and  his  associates. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  our  own 
deep  personal  loss  we  commend 
you  to  Him  who  alone  can  soften 
your  sorrow. 

Very   sincerely   yours, 
BRYAN  M.  RILEY,  M.  D.,  Sec." 


During  the  week  of  May  12th 
to  17th  a  course  was  given  at  the 
College  of  Dentistry  by  Dr.  Ru- 
pert M.  Hall,  of  Chicago,  for  post- 
graduate work  in  Artificial  Den- 
tures. About  twenty-five  men 
men  from  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Colo- 
rado and  Missouri  attended  and 
received  instruction.  Two  practi- 
cal cases  were  carried  through  to 
completion  by  Dr.  Hall  and  a 
much  better  understanding  of  the 
newer  principles  of  this  branch  of 
Dentistry  by  the  members  of  the 
class  was  the  result. 

The  members  of  the  class  were 
Drs.  J.  M.  Vanduskirk,  Shenan- 
doah, Iowa ;  R.  T.  Will,  Red  Oak, 
Iowa;  L.  E.  Stiles,  Creston,  Iowa; 
G.  L.  Sherman,  Carroll,  Iowa; 
R.  C.  Logan,  Elliott,  Iowa;  A. 
E.  Bargfield,  Port  Dodge,  Iowa; 
G.  M.  Hamilton,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa;  J.  H.  Baker,  Montrose, 
Colorado;  F.  P.  Cronkite,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Missouri;  R.  0.  McCon- 
aughey,  Denison,  Iowa;  N.  J. 
Mann,  Tekamah,  Nebraska;  G.  L. 
Carlson,  Geneva,  Nebraska;  J.  A. 
Guttery,  Pilger,  Nebraska;  J.  M. 
Prime,  Omaha;  L.  E.  Meyers, 
Omaha ;  J.  H.  Wallace,  Omaha ;  G. 
Mueller,  Omaha,  and  Drs.  Wood- 
bury, Despecher,  Sherraden  and 
King  of  the  Dental  faculty. 


Memorial  services  were  held  in 
the  district  court  at  Hyannis,  Ne- 
braska, on  May  15th,  for  the  late 
Major  Albert  D.  Fetterman,  LL. 
B.  1912,  who  died  with  the  Ameri- 
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can  Army  of  Occupation  in  Ger- 
many. Among  those  who  deliv- 
ered speeches  of  eulogy  on  the  oc- 
casion were  Mr.  Dale  P.  Stough, 
LL.  B.  1911,  and  Mr.  Harry  E. 
Gantz,  LL.  B.  1916. 


Kansas,  during  the  first  part  of 
May.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Feldhousen 
made  Omaha  their  home  un- 
till  he  received  his  pharmaceutical 
degree. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Dental  Society  was 
held  from  May  19th  to  22nd  in 
Omaha.  The  Fontenelle  was  head- 
quarters for  lectures,  and  the 
clinics  and  exhibits  were  held  in 
the  College  of  Dentistry  building. 

The  dental  nurses  of  the  state 
held  their  meeting  in  the  dental 
building  in  connection  with  the 
state  dental  meeting.  Lectures 
were  given  in  the  class  rooms. 


Graduates  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  are  in  demand  and  any 
of  the  alumni  desiring  positions 
should  so  inform  the  dean's  office. 


Leland  A.  Johnson,  Instructor 
in  Pharmacy,  returned  to  his  col- 
lege duties  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  a  year  in  military  service 
in  Europe. 


At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry  faculty,  member- 
ship in  the  non-secret  honor  fra- 
ternity known  as  the  Omicron 
Kappa  Upsilon,  which  is  con- 
fined to  ten  dental  colleges  of  the 
country,  was  conferred  upon 
Ralph  A.  Stava,  Howard  L.  Miller, 
Lessing  R.  Sattler,  Frank  W. 
Rapp,  Fred  L.  Zehnpfennig,  Alvin 
B.  Rosenau  and  Frank  T.  Conway. 


Will  F.  Gadke,  Ph.  G.  18,  for- 
merly of  Emerson,  has  assumed 
proprietorship  of  a  large  store  in 
Humphrey,  Nebraska. 


Among  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
alumni  recently  returned  from 
foreign  service  are  R.  L.  Graham, 
'17,  Charles  Rutherford,  '16.  Al- 
vin A.  Petersen,  '16,  I.  Levy,  '07, 
and  Lawrence  Jewett,  '14. 


Frederick  J.  Feldhousen,  senior 
Pharmacy  student,  was  married 
to  Marguerite  Fitch  of  Frankfort, 


Among  the  prominent  speakers 
who  will  participate  in  the  Round 
Table  Conferences  during  the 
University  Summer  Sessions,  one 
of  the  best  known  is  Mr.  J.  W. 
Searson,  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.  Dur- 
ing the  War,  Mr.  Searson  has 
been  in  service  in  Washington  and 
served  as  managing  editor  of  Na- 
tional School  Service,  a  publica- 
tion sent  free  by  the  Government 
to  the  teachers  of  the  country. 
This  publication  was  a  pure  war- 
time experiment  and  represented 
the  first  effort  in  the  history  of 
civilization  of  a  government  to 
communicate  through  its  teachers 
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with  the  pupils  and  their  parents 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  high  type  of 
civilian  morale  in  war  times. 

He  has  served  as  Director  of 
Publicity  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Council  of 
Education.  Speaking  of  the  work 
which  he  will  do,  Professor  Sear- 
son  said  lately:  "I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  some  big  civ- 
ics lessons  during  the  past  year. 
The  civics  I  would  want  to  discuss 
is  just  how  the  Government  at- 
tempts to  get  its  work  done.  Some 
very  profitable  things  should  come 
from  such  a  discussion.  On  the 
English  side  I  should  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  English  that  does  things. 
As  you  know,  I  am  a  thorough  be- 
liever in  all  the  cultural  English  I 
can  teach,  but  I  realize  that  we 
will  starve  to  death  if  we  don't 
give  the  rising  generation  what 
they  have  to  have  in  order  to  get 
along  in  life." 

Another  speaker  of  national 
reputation  is  Mr.  J.  L.  McBrien, 
School  Extension  Agent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washing- 
ton. Among  the  subjects  which 
Mr.  McBrien  will  discuss  are 
11  Problems  in  American  Educa- 
tion," "The  Ideal  Teacher,"  and 
"An  Hour  With  Great  Men."  He 
will  also  conduct  an  open  forum 
on  the  League  of  Nations,  giving 
the  strongest  arguments  for  and 
the  strongest  arguments  against  it, 
as  used  by  our  leading  statesmen 
and  diplomats. 


Another  well-known  educator 
who  will  assist  in  the  work  is  Miss 
Mary  Sullivan,  Ph.  D.,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania.  Miss  Sulli- 
van is  favorably  known  here- 
abouts for  her  work  along  educa- 
tional lines  and  has  made  a  reputa- 
tion for  herself  as  a  Shakespear- 
ean scholar.  She  spent  a  year  at 
the  British  Museum  in  research 
on  the  Masques  of  Shakespeare 
upon  which  subject  she  has  pub- 
lished a  book  which  is  regarded  as 
an  authority.  In  addition  to  work 
in  Shakespeare,  Miss  Sullivan  will 
have  a  course  on  English  Litera- 
ture, another  on  General  History 
and  a  third  on  Educational  Psy- 
chology ;  this  latter  course  will  be 
devoted  for  the  most  part  to  Edu- 
cational Measurements. 

A  fourth  lecturer  of  national 
reputation  is  Kev.  Michael  Kenny, 
S.  J.,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  a 
frequent  contributor  to  America 
and  a  well  known  writer  on 
sociological  and  educational  top- 
ics. Father  Kenny  will  have 
charge  of  the  work  in  Sociology. 

President  A.  N.  Palmer  of  the 
Palmer  Institute  of  Writing  will 
deliver  two  lectures  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Penmanship,  and  special 
arrangements  will  be  made  for 
supplemental  instruction  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  his  institution  along 
the  lines  laid  down  in  his  lectures. 

One  of  the  attractive  features  of 
the  work  will  be  that  of  the  Model 
School,  in  which  classes  will  be 
maintained     for     instruction     in 
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Methods  through  observation  and 
practice  teaching. 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  a  very  interesting  series  of 
motion  pictures  of  marked  educa- 
tional and  entertainment  value. 


of  Eushville  in  honor  of  the  coun- 
try's dead. 


Miss  Josephine  Busch,  daught- 
er of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Busch  of 
Omaha,  became  the  bride  of  Dr. 
John  Albers,  D.  D.  S.  1916,  of 
Humphrey,  Nebraska,  on  Tuesday 
morning,  May  27th,  at  St.  Mary 
Magdalen's  Church,  Omaha.  Aft- 
er an  eastern  trip  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Al- 
bers will  be  at  home  at  Humphrey, 
Nebraska. 


Mr.  Frank  A.  Barrett,  A.  B. 
1913,  LL.  B.  1916,  was  married 
to  Miss  Alice  Donohoe  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  May  26th,  at  St. 
Rose's  Church,  South  Side,  Oma- 
ha. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett  left 
shortly  after  their  wedding  for 
Wyoming,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law. 


Rev.  Francis  X.  McMenamy,  S. 
J.,  former  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  now  Provincial  of  the 
Missouri  Province,  was  a  recent 
visitor  in  Omaha. 


Dr.  Adolph  Sachs,  M.  D.  1907,  of 
the  medical  faculty  was  recently 
elected  second  vice  president  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr.  Win.  J.  Donahoe,  A.  B.  1908, 
LL.  B.  1911,  addressed  the  gradu- 
ating class  at  St.  Mary's  Academy, 
Rushville,  Nebraska,  on  May  29th. 
On  the  following  morning  he  de- 
livered the  memorial  address  at 
the  exercises  held  bv  the  citizens 


Rev.  Francis  X.  Reilly,  S.  J.,  of 
the  Arts  Faculty,  recently  ad- 
dressed the  graduates  of  the  Sis- 
ters Academy  at  Hastings,  Ne- 
braska. 

In  the  recent  Iowa  State  Bar  ex- 
aminations, the  high  place  was 
won  by  a  Creighton  man,  one  of 
the  Griffin  brothers  of  the  Class 
of  1918.         

On  the  evening  of  June  4th,  the 
regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
staff  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  was 
held,  with  fifty  members  of  the 
medical  faculty  and  the  hospital 
staff  in  attendance.  Dr.  F.  J. 
Schleier  presented  a  paper  on  an 
unusual  case  of  appendicitis  and 
the  discussion  was  participated  in 
by  Drs.  Geo.  F.  Simanek,  Karl 
Connell,  Rudolph  Rix,  and  Earl 
Connolly.  Dr.  Adolph  Sachs  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  Goiter,  the  dis- 
cussion being  carried  on  by  Drs. 
A.  D.  Dunn,  W.  Y.  Thompson,  A. 
F.  Tyler  and  Harry  Sullivan.  Dr. 
Claude  Uren  presented  a  paper  on 
Neuro-Otology,  which  was  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  L.  B.  Bushman.  Dr. 
A.  L.  Dermody  presided  as  chair- 
man of  the  meeting. 
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On  Friday  evening,  May  23rd, 
at  the  University  auditorium, 
there  was  held  the  forty-fifth  In- 
terstate Inter-Collegiate  Oratori- 
cal Contest,  in  which  contestants 
representing  colleges  and  uni- 
versities from  twelve  middle 
western  states  participated.  The 
contest  was  held  in  Nebraska  for 
the  first  time  in  six  years,  and 
under  the  rules,  should  have  been 
held  at  Hastings  College,  but  was 
transferred  to  Omaha  because  of 
the  more  convenient  location.  Sev- 
en speakers  competed  for  place. 
William  C.  Purdue  from  the  Iowa 
"Wesleyan  College  was  awarded 
first  rank,  and  thereby  became  en- 
titled to  $50  and  a  gold  medal.  The 
second  place  was  awarded  to 
Thomas  J.  McGovern  of  Creigh- 
ton,  who  was  Nebraska's  repre- 
sentative in  the  contest.  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern received  a  silver  medal. 
His  subject  was  "Our  Future 
Upon  the  Seas."  Paul  McKeen,  of 
Monmouth  College,  Illinois,  re- 
ceived third  place  and  a  bronze 
medal.  The  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Ralph  Nicholson  of  Earl- 
ham  College,   Indiana,  presided. 

At  a  meeting  held  before  the 
contest,  all  of  the  former  officers 
were  reelected  and  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  next  contest  in  Mis- 
souri. 

The  judges  of  the  contest  were 
Dr.  Louis  Pelzer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History,  University  of 
Iowa,  Charles  M.  Blackmar,  an 
attorney  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 


and  Lieutenant  Ralph  Himstead  of 
Omaha. 


The  Annual  Elocution  contest 
of  the  College  department  and  of 
the  Fourth  High  School  class  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  May 
22d.  The  speakers  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fourth  High — E.  Kenneth 
Growney,  Edgar  Norris,  Lee 
Aitchison  and  Thomas  Rowland. 

College  Department — Gerald 
Fitzgibbon,  Ralph  Svoboda,  Clar- 
ence Anderson,  Neal  McCann,  Jo- 
seph McGroarty,  Thomas  McGov- 
ern, Thomas  Harrison,  jr.,  Herbert 
Sohm  and  Ralph  Wilson. 

The  judges  were  Rev.  J.  W. 
Stenson,  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Sternberg,  A. 
B.,  LL.  B.,  and  F.  W.  Heagey,  A. 
B.,  M.  D.  The  award  of  the  judges 
was  as  follows :  In  the  high  school 
division,  Mr.  Lee  R.  Aitchison, 
first  place;  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Row- 
land, second  place.  In  the  college 
division,  Herbert  H.  Sohm,  first 
place ;  Mr.  Thomas  McGovern,  sec- 
ond place ;  Mr.  Joseph  McGroarty, 
third  place. 


Among  the  recently  returned 
Creighton  men  are  several  who 
saw  hard  service  in  France.  Pri- 
vate David  Kline,  Ph.  G.  1916,  is 
of  this  number.  He  belonged  to 
the  Medical  Detachment  of  the 
341st  Machine  Gun  Battalion  and 
was  cited  for  bravery.  He  stood 
out  in  a  territory  raked  by  all 
kinds    of    arms    and    constantly 
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swept  by  intense  fire,  in  plain  view 
of  the  enemy,  and  gave  first  aid 
treatment  to  the  wounded  in  utter 
disregard  to  his  own  safety  and 
life.  This  was  at  Ramonville  and 
Barricourt,  France.  He  was  at- 
tached to  a  company  immediately 
behind  the  assault  battery  of  in- 
fantry. 


First  Lieutenant  Vere  A.  Mor- 
gan, LL.  B.  1916,  of  the  355th  In- 
fantry, was  also  cited  for  extra- 
ordinary bravery  in  action  near 
Beaufort,  France,  November  4th, 
1918.  Lieutenant  Morgan  was 
wounded  by  shrapnel  early  in  the 
engagement.  After  receiving  first 
aid  treatment,  he  returned  to  his 
company  and  led  it  throughout  the 
day.  After  taking  the  town  of 
Beaufort,  he  pushed  on  with  his 
company  to  its  objective,  although 
the  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire 
were  so  terrific  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  company  became  casualties. 
Before  returning  to  this  country, 
Lieutenant  Morgan  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Captain. 


Captain  W.  J.  Leary,  M.  D. 
1908,  who  has  been  Debarkation 
Officer  at  Southampton,  England, 
since  last  July,  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  rank  of  Major. 


Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  George  P. 
Carroll,  recently  visited  relatives 
in  Omaha.  Lieutenant  Carroll 
graduated  from  the  College  of 
Dentistry  with  the  class  of  1914, 


and  practiced  in  Omaha  until  his 
call  to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  where 
he  has  been  in  service  for  the  past 
year.  After  his  discharge  at 
Camp  Dodge  he  expects  to  return 
to  Omaha  to  resume  his  practice. 


Lieutenant  Harold  L.  Pritchett, 
a  former  Arts  College  student, 
who  went  overseas  last  fall  as  a 
member  of  Company  A,  349th  In- 
fantry, 88th  Division,  recently 
landed  in  New  York. 


Lieutenant  D.  W.  Kohler,  M.  D. 
1916,  recently  returned  to  Omaha 
from  Siberia,  where  he  served  as 
a  member  of  a  medical  corps.  Dr. 
Kohler  was  married  Friday,  April 
4th,  at  Vladivostock,  Siberia,  to 
Miss  Ruby  E.  Ward.  The  doctor 
and  his  wife  are  now  living  at 
Morris,  Minnesota. 


Rev.  William  J.  Corboy,  S.  J.,  of 
the  Arts  faculty,  Chaplain  with 
the  89th  Division,  recently  re- 
turned to  Omaha,  after  his  dis- 
charge from  the  army. 


Sergeant  Edward  P.  McDonald, 
LL.  B.  1916,  and  Sergeant  Frank 
O'Connor,  Law  1919,  recently  re- 
turned to  Omaha  after  discharge 
from  overseas  service. 


Dr.  Karl  Connell,  late  Assistant 
Attending  Surgeon  at  the  Roose- 
velt Hospital,  New  York,  and  As- 
sociate in  Surgery  at  Columbia 
University,  has  opened  an  office  in 
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Omaha  for  the  practice  of  surgery 
and  has  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Creighton  College  of  Medicine, 
as  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Dr.  Connell  saw  distinguished 
foreign  service  with  the  American 
army.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the 
Victory  Gas  Mask  and  of  its  pre- 
decessor, the  Connell  Gas  Mask. 
He  became  an  instructor  in  sur- 
gery at  Columbia  University  after 
his  graduation  from  the  medical 
college  of  that  institution  and  in- 
vented a  number  of  instruments 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  giv- 
ing of  anasthetics,  among  these 
instruments  being  the  Connell 
Anastheto  Meter  and  the  Connell 
Ether  Vaporizer.  He  was  thus 
specially  equipped  by  his  experi- 
ence for  the  important  work  which 
he  did  upon  the  gas  masks  used  by 
our  army. 

He  was  the  originator  of  the 
Base  Hospital  Unit  system  adopted 
by  the  Red  Cross  and  was  on  Gen- 
eral Pershing's  staff  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  although  he 
had  been  sent  back  to  America  in 
August  under  Pershing's  orders  to 
perfect  the  Victory  Gas  Mask,  to 
meet  an  attack  expected  from  the 
Germans  in  their  1919  campaign 
with  a  new  form  of  smoke  gas. 

Major  Connell  had  served  in 
1917  with  the  New  York  State 
troops  as  brigade  surgeon  on  the 
Mexican  border  and  there  became 
known  to  General  Pershing. 


1912,  who  has  been  practicing 
medicine  for  several  years  at  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  performed 
such  meritorious  service  during 
the  Influenza  epidemic  that  the 
Mayor  and  Board  of  Health  gave 
to  her  the  following  expression  of 
appreciation : 

''City  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 
The  Mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Health  desire  to  express  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  Jeannette  M. 
Shefferd,  M.  D.,  for  services  rend- 
ered during  the  Influenza  epidem- 
ic of  nineteen  hundred  and  eight- 
een. 

To  those  who,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  disregarding  per- 
sonal danger,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  difficult,  distressing  and 
often  disagreeable  task  of  helping 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  the  'people 
of  Fall  River  will  always  be  grate- 
ful. 

James  H.  Kay,  Mayor. 
Board  of  Health : 

Samuel  Sandler,  M.  D. 
Piere  T.  Crispo,  M.  D. 
Anson  C.  Peckham,  M.  D. 
Richard  P.  Borden,  M.  D." 


Dr.  Jeanette  M.  Shefferd,  M.  D. 


Mayor  Ed.  P.  Smith,  of  Omaha, 
delivered  the  principal  address  at 
the  University  Commencement 
Exercises,  which  were  held  in  the 
University  Gymnasium  on  Satur- 
day morning,  June  7th.  Senator 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts  was  to 
have  been  the  Commencement 
orator,  but  important  national 
business  kept  him  in  Washington. 
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Though  the  Mayor  had  less  than 
an  hour's  notice,  he  delivered  an 
unusually  effective  address  which 
was  very  well  received  by  the 
large  audience.  After  congratu- 
lating the  graduates,  he  decried 
the  kaiserism  of  power,  and  told 
graphically  of  the  terrible  havoc 
which  it  had  worked  in  the  old 
world.  While  expressing  confi- 
dence that  we  need  never  fear  the 
kaiserism  of  power,  the  Mayor 
emphasized  the  dangers  confront- 
ing our  people  from  what  he  called 
the  kaiserism  of  wealth.  While  ex- 
pressly disclaiming  sympathy  with 
the  socialist  and  denouncing  the 
I.  W.  W.'s  and  bolshevists  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  the  Mayor  in- 
sisted that  society  in  America 
must  see  to  it  that  government  is 
not  wrecked  by  the  kaiserism  of 
wealth,  which,  while  demanding 
the  right  to  organize  the  dollar, 
would  deny  to  the  laborer  the 
right  to  organize  for  his  own  pro- 
tection. The  Mayor  eulogized  the 
Americans  for  the  splendid  part 
which  they  had  played  in  the  great 
war  and  closed  by  expressing  the 
hope  that  they  would  prove  equal- 
ly successful  with  the  problems 
of  peace. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests 
of  honor  at  the  Commencement 
were  Archbishop  Harty  of  Oma- 
ha, Bishop  O'Reilly  of  Lincoln, 
and  Judges  Letton,  Morrissey, 
Aldrich,  Cornish  and  Dean  of  the 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  who 
were   accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  C. 


Lindsay,  Clerk  of  the  Court.  The 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Law 
signed  the  Nebraska  roll  of  at- 
torneys in  the  presence;  of  the 
Clerk  and  were  sworn  in  by  Chief 
Justice  Morrissey,  who  admitted 
them  on  motion  to  practice  in  the 
courts  of  Nebraska. 

The  Commencement  exercises 
were  preceded  by  the  academic 
procession  in  which  the  invited 
guests,  members  of  the  faculty  and 
graduates  of  the  various  colleges 
participated,  marching  from  the 
University  library  to  the  Gymna- 
sium, where  the  following  pro- 
gram was  rendered : 

Academic  Procession,  Capt.  Joseph 
J.  Fraser,  Marshal. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Univer- 
sity OrcHestra  and  Assembly. 

Introductory,  Acting  President  Alex- 
ander J.  Burrowes,  S.  J. 

Presentation  of  Graduates — College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Dean  Robert  M.  Kel- 
ley,  S.  J.;  College  of  Medicine,  Dean 
Herman  von  W.  Schulte,  A.  B.,  M.  D. ; 
College  of  Law,  Dean  Paul  L.  Martin, 
A.  M.,  LL.  B.;  College  of  Dentistry, 
Dean  A.  Hugh  Hippie,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D. 
S.;  College  of  Pharmacy,  Dean  How- 
ard C.  Newton,  Ph.  C. 

Administering  of  Oath  to  Law  Grad- 
uates, Chief  Justice  Andrew  M.  Mor- 
rissey. 

Address,  Honorable  Ed.  P.  Smith, 
Mayor  of  Omaha. 

Finale,  University  Orchestra. 

Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows: 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Edward  Francis 
Fogarty. 

Bachelor  of  Science,  John  Thomas 
Little. 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  Emmett 
Francis  Hoctor. 

Doctor  of  Medicine,  David  William 
Bell,  Henry  Francis  Bongardt,  William 
Joseph  Burns,  John  Joseph  Carroll. 
Nathan  Dansky,  Joseph  LeRoy  Gilbert, 
Maurice  Cronin  Howard,  Henry  Alex- 
ander Johnson,  Robert  Charles  Kirch- 
man,  Ernest  William  Landgraf,  Harry 
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Maurice  Levin,  Frank  Thomas  Lovely, 
George  Robert  Marshall,  James  Wil- 
liam Mounsey,  James  Joseph  O'Connor, 
Emil  Reichstadt,  Raymond  Leo  Tray- 
nor,  Thomas  William  Torpy,  Frank 
Lawrence  Zelazowski. 

Complying  with  the  request  of  the 
United  States  Government  the  Univer- 
sity continued  its  Senior  Medical 
courses  during  the  summer  of  1918  and 
was  thus  able  to  complete  the  required 
work  in  time  to  confer  on  March  15th, 
1919,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
upon  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1919, 
whose  names  are  printed  above. 

Master  of  Science  in  Medicine — 
Eben  James  Carey. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine — 
Elmer  Louis  Barr,  *Henry  Francis 
Bongardt,  *William  Joseph  Burns, 
King  Chee  Chock,  George  Francis 
Corrigan,  Austin  Joseph  Hebenstreit, 
Thomas  Leo  Houlton,  Henry  Ambrose 
Kildee,  *Robert  Charles  Kirchman, 
♦Ernest  William  Landgraf,  *Frank 
Thomas  Lovely,  Eugene  Alphonsus 
McCabe,  John  Patrick  McDonough, 
Bernard  Edward  McGovern,  John  Ed- 
ward Mannion,  Joseph  Francis  Mal- 
loy,  Karl  Joseph  May,  Philip  T.  New- 
man, *James  Joseph  O'Connor,  Ger- 
ald Dean  Tipton. 

Bachelor  of  Laws,  Henry  John 
Bremers,  Jesse  Daniel  Cranny,  Claudio 
Delitala,  Benedict  Michael  English, 
John  Lars  Ibson,  Gerald  Edward  La- 
Violette,  John  Patrick  Moore,  Denis 
Francis  Naughton,  Ralph  Waldo  Nor- 
man, Anton  Alois  Rezac,  Clarence  Ed- 
ward Walsh,  Edgar  Balch  Zabriskie. 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery,  Louis 
Coleman  Barstow,  Walter  Wil- 
liam Becker,  Walter  Bernard  Ber- 
ing, Jaul  Joseph  Boland,  Wil- 
liam Joseph  Brennan,  Carl  Holland 
Bryner,  Byron  Joseph  Callan,  Fre- 
dolph  Carl  Challquist,  Louis  Joseph 
Chaloupka,  Frank  Thomas  Conway, 
James  Henry  Curran,  Michael  Emmett 
Dougherty,  Everett  Louis  Dreyer, 
Frank  Polk  Ellenberger,  Oliver  Leo 
Erickson,  Elmer  Francis  Hardlannert, 
Raymond  Maxwell  Hergenrother,  John 
Joseph  Hess,  Ambrose  Ignatius 
Hughes,  Walter  Louis  Hull,  Harold 
Kirby  Jones,  William  Dennis  Kehoe, 
Emanuel  A.  Johnson,  Glenn  S.  King, 
Abe  Harold  Kline,  William  John  Kor- 


bel,  Arthur  Philip  Limperich,  Harry 
Charles  Mason,  Foster  Mapes  Matte- 
son,  Howard  Lafayette  Miller,  David 
Leo  Morrissey  Humphrey,  Francis 
Murphy,  Everette  Bernard  O'Keefe, 
Joseph  Speed  Parker,  Alden  Edward 
Perry,  James  Plihal,  Herman  Freder- 
ick Quade,  Frank  Washington  Rapp, 
Claude  Eugene  Reinsch,  Paul  Everette 
Rice,  Guy  Evert  Romans,  Alvin  Ben 
Rosenau,  Lessing  Robert  Sattler, 
Ralph  Antony  Stava,  Joseph  Herman 
Wachter,  Louis  Cyril  Walsh,  Benja- 
min Oscar  Weisel,  William  Nim  Yuen, 
Frederick  Louis  Zehnpfennig. 

Graduate  Pharmacist,  Verne  Doug- 
las Barton,  Mabel  Leota  Coats,  Frank 
Peter  Emmerick,  Joseph  Orville  Esher, 
Frederick  Joseph  Feldhousen,  Willard 
O'Brien  Gavin,  James  Kokrda,  William 
Theodore  Lansing,  John  Whitman 
Roberts,  Alfred  Thomas  Thompson, 
Leo  Fred  Weber,  Ira  Alvin  Wright. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises 
in  the  Gymnasium,  the  President  of 
the  University  tendered  a  luncheon  to 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  deans  of  the  various  colleges  at  the 
Hotel  Fontenelle. 


♦Conferred  on  March  15th,  1919. 


At  the  last  session  of  the  Ne- 
braska legislature  a  law  was  en- 
acted which  requires  that  after 
December  31st,  1920,  applicants 
for  license  to  practice  Pharmacy 
must,  in  addition  to  submitting 
proof  of  good  moral  character, 
and  of  being  at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  prove  by  proper  cer- 
tificates that  "the  applicant  has 
had  three  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience under  the  instruction  of 
a  registered  pharmacist  and  that 
he  is  a  graduate  of  an  accredited 
four-year  high  school,  and  shall 
have  passed  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination by  the  Board  of  Pharmacy 
as  herein  provided,  showing  that 
the  candidate's  knowledge  of 
pharmacy   is   equal   to  that  of  a 
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two-year  course  of  pharmacy  in  a 
recognized  school  or  college  of 
Pharmacy,  or  a  department  of 
Pharmacy  of  a  university  or  col- 
lege whose  standards  are  equal  to 
those  recognized  by  the  State 
board  of  Pharmacy;  or,  second 
that  the  applicant  is  a  graduate  of 
an  accredited  four -year  high 
school  and  is  also  a  graduate  of  a 
school  or  college  of  pharmacy  or 
a  department  of  pharmacy  of  a 
university  or  college  which  main- 
tains a  four-year  course  in  phar- 
macy consisting  of  not  less  than 
thirty-six  weeks  of  instruction 
each  school  year,  with  a  vacation 
of  not  less  than  two  months  inter- 
vening between  each  school  year, 
and  conferring  upon  graduation 
the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science.'1 

Complying  with  this  law,  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  will,  com- 
mencing next  September,  offer  a 
four-years'  course  leading  to  the 
degree,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
presupposing  before  application  a 
four-year  high  school  course. 

To  accommodate  students  from 
other  states  who  wish  to  make 
their  course  here,  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  will  admit  students 
who  have  had  two  years  of  high 
school  training,  and  will,  after  two 
years  of  study,  confer  upon  such 
persons  as  pass  the  prescribed  ex- 
aminations, the  degree,  Graduate 
in  Pharmacy.  Thus,  two  courses 
will  be  offered— a  two-year  course 
for  the  degree  Graduate  in  Phar- 
macy and  a  four-year  course  for 


the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy.  The  former  course  will 
require  two  years  of  high  school 
for  entrance  and  the  latter  four 
years  of  high  school.  The  Phar- 
macy College  will  also  offer  a 
three-year  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 


The  prize  offered  annually  to 
the  senior  student  at  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  presenting  the  best 
case  of  samples  of  preparations 
made  in  the  pharmaceutical  lab- 
oratory, has  been  awarded  to  Ira 
A.  Wright  of  Beatrice,  Neb.  Leo 
F.  Weber  of  Horton,  Kansas,  was 
second,  and  Mabel  L.  Coats  of 
Stuart,  Neb.,  earned  third  place 
in  the  contest. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Ar- 
mour and  Company,  The  Ameri- 
can Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany, and  The  Eggerss  O'Flyng 
Company,  the  graduating  class  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  enjoyed 
trips  through  the  extensive  indus- 
trial plants  of  these  firms. 

Ira  A.  Wright  of  Beatrice,  Neb., 
earned  the  highest  average  grades 
in  all  subjects  in  the  Pharmacy 
department  during  the  senior 
year  while  Orville  J.  Esher  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  and  Mabel  L. 
Coats  of  Stuart,  Neb.,  earned  sec- 
ond and  third  places,  respectively. 
In  the  first  year  class,  Elsie  F. 
Pankonin  earned  the  highest  aver- 
age grades  in  all  subjects,  with 
John  W.  Ortmann  in  second  place 
and  Pine  Wagner  ranking  third. 
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